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There had been a wind that night — a wonderful 
wind that rocked the gaunt trees, shook the old 
house and made all the little boys in that part of 
the land who were awake, wish they had the string , 
of a kite to let it go dancing up among the stars. 
The boy in the attic of Rack Rent House — he al- 
ways laughed when his Mother called it that — ^be- 
cause she laughed, I suppose — suddenly left the 
land of Nod and then sat bolt upright in bed. 
. For a minute the world was full of witches on 
brocMnsticks riding past the windows. A head 
went under the counterpane. Then it emerged 
again. The world was quite still now. Very 
cautiously a slight figure stole from the Alps of 
sheets and blankets and made for the curtain that 
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looked like some huge misty pond lily in the 
strange light. Back it rolled. With a glad cry 
the lad saw the dawn creeping over the roofs of 
the town. Frran steeple to steeple, from weather 
vane to weather vane he seemed to read magic 
words. Eagerly he hunted the sun. He pressed 
his face against the pane. His young eyes held 
a tenderness which eyes must lose if they are des- 
tined to search, as his searched, too long. "It 
will be fine and she can crane," he smiled to him- 
self. "/ am sure it will be fine." His sick-abed 
Mother had promised to go with him to the Fair 
in the town below the windows. 

The sick-abed lady lay so white andstiU in the 
sun chamber. Her face was very small, almost 
smaller than the boy's, and her hands on the blue 
coimterpane were like the hands of the marble 
statue in the hall. The people who stood out- 
side the door of that room and whispered — the 
Doctor, Mary Arme the Irish girl who was both 
maid and housekeeper (ugly Mary they called her 
<3 4 & 
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because of her squint) and sometimes a kind nei^- 
bour or two used to say, "How sad that one so 
young should lie there and suffer !" People were 
always sorry for the sick-abed lady, but the sick- 
abed lady was never sorry for herself. The big 
chamber was so full of the sun. The soft eyes 
that smiled out of the frilled nightcap seemed to 
have caught the radiance of it. Even on the dark- 
est days the eyes were still bright and held a mes- 
sage for all the grumbling well people. The sick- 
abed lady was sure that the sun would come back 
and the others were bent on mourning the ab- 
sence of it. That's how she was different from 
the grumbling well people. 

"Ah, here's little Boy Blue," said the voice 
f ran the bed. 

"Yes, are you glad to see me, Mamsey?" 

"Aren't you a trifle early? My pillow hasn't 
been smoothed yet and Mary Anne hasn't brought 
my coffee." 

"It is Fair day. Mother!" 
o 5 j> 
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"Why there's miles and miles of minutes hefore 
the Fair yeL" 

"I know, I have to go to school !" 

"Oh, my, what a sad faced young man." 

"I don't like school, but I may take the prize 
in my class for reading Jack and the Beanstalk." 

"How many are there in your class, boy?" 

"Two, Mamsey — and he, the other. Jack Edge, 
is sick." 

There came a low laugh from the bed. "We 
Lacys don't have such easy conquests often." 
A look of pain shot across the white face. "I 
wi^ it were all going to be as smooth for you." 

"Mary Anne says there is a man at the F^r 
who can make white doves grow out of cabbages." 

"Really?" 

"I am going to try and catch one for Mary 
Anne. She says she would rather have it than a 
rooster. I'm not afraid of catching a rooster. I 
wouldn't even try to put salt on its tail." 

"What a big man. Perhaps you will get me a 
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dove too. You must be braver still and not 
afraid of going to school." 

*Tm not afraid of going to school really, even 
if the other boys chase me. I should like to grow 
very big — then I could kill Willie Smith." 

"You should never wish to hurt any of God's 
children, darling — we are all God's children." 

"Mary Anne says h^s a limb of Satan — and 
oh, Mamsey, he calls me things" — there were 
tears in the voice — "because I told him there 
were fairies in our fir wood" — the voice grew 
louder from a secret shame — "He said — 

"What did he say, Boy Blue?" 

"He said — he said that I was a Mother's Boy." 
There was a moment of awful silence. 

"You must not care, dear, you are your Moth- 
er's Boy. The Smith boy will never find our 
fairies in the fir wood. I would not tell him of 
them if I were you. Fairies are so shy, dear. 
When you grow older you will leam to keep them 
hidden away from people who do not understand. 

<3 7 E> 
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Only a few of us can see fairies, dear. — ^Those 
who never see them have missed something. 
Play with them in secret, but never even whisper 
of them. Most people want to kill all the fair^ 
ies." 

"When I am a real man like Uncle Jonathan — 
with a sword — I shall kill Willie Smith" 

She looked at him with those Mother eyes that 
are so different from all eyes in the world — the 
eyes that say, "He is wholly mine and I am his, 
and for each other we shall ever be Love's face 
glorified. I shall follow him all through life and 
never forsake him whatever mists and storms 
arise. He has every piece of this heart of mine 
that Father Time has crushed and broken. It can 
sing for him, toil for him, pray for him or just 
be silent." 

Mary Anne had opened a window and he stood 
there searching the valley. In the silver distance 
there were faint strains of music. He clapped his 
hands and stood on cme foot and then the other 
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like a crane. He knew "My Country *Tis of 
Thee." 

They both watched him — the woman who was 
his queen and her humbler sister who was his 
slave. His hair had never looked so golden. 
His eyes were merry with a strange delight. His 
little body in the blue smock that his Mother had 
copied from one in a Lady book, swayed to the 
music and the breeze. "There'll be a clown all 
as white as snow with a dunce's cap on his head, 
just like Jimmie Western wears when he's stood 
in the comer for not spelling 'squirrel.' I wish 
Willie Smith would get stood in the comer !" he 
added plaintively. "I wish God would give him 
the plague!' 

"Why, my darling, you must not say such 
things — it's very wicked. What put the idea of 
the plague in your head?" 

"God gives it to them that are bad. The Par- 
son read it Sunday in the Bible — ^he did Mamsey, 
truly." 

<3 9 E> 
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"Well you must run off and eat your porridge, 
now, and then to school. Hoopla!" 

He lingered by the bed and lauded when she 
said "Hoopla." The word had been one of his 
babyhood keys to merriment. "Hoopla!" and a 
sly poke — "Hoopla" and a frolic — "Hoopla" and 
a wild scurry — 

"When I c«ne back from school you will go to 
the Fair, Mamsey?" 

"I will try to, dear." 

"Couldn't you promise, Mamsey?" 

"You wouldn't want me to promise and break 
my promise?" 

"Is the pain in your side very bad*?"- 

"Not when I see my Boy Blue." 

"Couldn't I kiss it and make it better?" He 
had that strange intuitive sense of all imaginative 
children and knew that she was suffering. 

"It's much better now because you had such a 
kind thought. Now run away and have your 
breakfast, for the bell for school will ring soon." 
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"Not just yet." 

"Come, kiss your blackbird !" He had named 
her that because of her glossy black hair. 

There was no answer. 

"You won't kiss me?" 

"No— ■■ 

"Not just a little teeny weeny kiss*?" 

"No—" 

Then when she turned away near the pillow 
he threw his arms about her in the most ecstatic of 
embraces. 

After he had gone she said "Mary Anne I don't 
feel quite so well to-day. I didn't want to let 
him see. He has made up his mind that I should 
go with him." 

"It's the most beautiful harvest fair Elizabeth 
Town has ever had, Ma'am. I never saw such 
pumpkins — they be as lai^ as wash tubs — and 
the praties they'd wring water from your mouth. 
I never saw the like in the old country, if I do say , 
so. It would do you good to go and feast your 
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eyes, Ma'am. Thanksgiving will be here in a 
weets time." 

A few minutes elapsed and then the voice 
among the pillows said "I have a great deal to be 
thankful for — more than most people!" 

"You'd make an angel laugh the way you do 
take things — sure you would, Ma'am !" 

"Mary Anne, I wish you'd fetch my purple 
dress out of the north cupboard and lay it on the 
bed. The boy loves purple. It is such a quaint 
fancy for a child. If it's there I shall look at it 
and pretend that I'm going." 

"You do look a picture in it, Ma'am. He will 
be proud to go with you if you wear it." 

"Hush, Mary Anne, I hear him shutting the 
front door. He's beginning to whistle. It is 
just like a young bird, isn't it? Why I know the 
air, the soldiers play it as they march down our 
hill. He said last night when he brought my 
candle to me that he was going to be a soldier 
and have ten sons that would be soldiers. I think 
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he will be a brave man, Anne." She laughed 
softly. 

"He's not much with his fist yet, but he's great 
with his tongue. You should hear the way he 
hollers at those children when they chase him. 
My, where he learned all the things he says, I 
don't know." 

"He is such a little boy," whispered lus Mother. 
"It seems only yesterday that he was just here, 
Arme, at my breast. He had the most wonderful 
hair and the bluest eyes as a baby." 

"I wish he was all mine — all mine for myself," 
said ugly Anne. "He be so like the picture of 
St. John that hangs in the Convent." 

"To have been a Mother makes up for a great 
deal, doesn't it," said the tired voice. 

"His Mother," sighed the servant. 

And while they talked of him, Boy Blue went 
forth from Rack-Rent House down the steep hill 
into the land where you could never tell what 
mi^t happen. He carried his primer under his 
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arm and the box of clay to shape Into all maimer 
of things practical and impractical that could be 
devised by the patient keeper of a Kindergarten. 
There was no thought of the bunnies that srane- 
times scampered through the fir trees on just such 
a gay morning as this. He never turned to look 
at the brook that had been so kind to him all 
through the hot summer, and where Mary Anne 
said that the fairies might be discovered any min- 
ute sailing away on autumn leaves to a far far 
country where it was always June. The thought 
of half-learned lessons was no more terror than a 
pin-prick — and the cookies in his lunch basket — 
he never opened it once to see if they were large 
or small. He put one hand in his other hand 
and squeezed his books under his arm from secret 
joy. As the strong air caught him, filling his 
lungs and making his heart beat higher, he shut 
his eyes for a moment to indulge in his very own 
game of Just Pretend. She was there then — it 
was her hand in his. They had walked all the 
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way from the house to the gates of the Fair and 
she never complained of being tired — not 
even once. He was going to buy her a dove from 
the Showman — a dove with a ring of grey feath- 
ers about the neck. He had the pennies saved 
in his little pig bank on the mantelpiece at home. 
The good Doctor had told him that if he wanted 
to make his Mother well he was to make her 
happy. A dove would make her happy. She 
would be very proud of him because he had saved 
his pennies to buy it for her. The dove should 
come every morning and sit on one of the posts 
of her bed and coo and she would listen, raising 
her head little by little imtil the pain in her side 
grew better. Oh, it was to be the most wonderful 
of doves and they would buy it together so she 
could see that he had not taken all the pennies 
from his pig bank. 

He began to run, bounding like a hare. "She 
is coming with me !" he sang, "She is coming with 
me." TTie trees seemed to know and understand, 
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SO louder, louder he shouted It. Then suddenly 
the notes came down to earth and ended like the 
drone of bees in summer time — there at the 
turn of the road stood Willie Smith. If we 
could always see what hides in the turn of the 
road, 

"Hullo, you," shouted the enemy. His mock- 
ing eyes that said "your muscles will never equal 
mine and you'll never be any good at playing 
marbles" were just visible over the curve of a 
mammoth apple. 

"Hullo, yourself," returned Boy Blue. 

When there was no admiring spectators the 
cock of the Kindergarten sometimes consented to 
be friendly. He was looking toward the Fair 
grounds. The outrage of school on such a morn- 
ing drew him very near the lower orders of hu- 
manity. 

"I say, clowns passed our gate," came from 
over the apple. 

"They passed cur's too," returned the smaller 
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boy. Mary Anne had said he was great with the 
tongue. 

"One of them asked my Mother for a cup of 
coffee — ^he could squeal like a pig." 

"One's at our house now — I left him there," 
said the other. 

"My clown is going to speak to me at the 
Fair." 

■ "Oh, that's nothing — the clown at our house 
is going to give me one of the hoops he jumps 
through." 

"What would you do with a hoop? You can't 
jump — Look at me"— Willie Smith put his feet 
together and jumped high in the air. 

A new note came into Boy Blue's voice. He 
could not jump like that. "I don't care," he fal- 
tered. Another moment and a smile overspread 
his face. "My clown is going to teach me to 
jump much hi^er than you can jump," was what 
he said. 

The larger boy drew nearer and looked at that 
« 17 o 
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insignificant piece of humanity the teacher, their 

common enemy, called Jonathan. 

"And he's going to let me blow the whistle 
that makes his trick mare stand on her hind legs," 
continued the other, feeling his new importance. 

"Really !" came from over a mouthful of apple. 

Willie Smith had never looked at Boy Blue 
with such a look, and Boy Blue was beginning to 
feel the intoxication of power. Like many con- 
querors, he was trying to take too many worlds 
— "and I am going to buy my Mother a dove." 

The other sniggered, but Boy Blue did not see, 
he only saw his Mother smiling at his gift. — 
"And she's coming with me to the Fair." 

"Mother's boy," sang Willie Smith. "You 
couldn't go anywhere without your Mother — 1 
don't believe you know any clown at all." 

Boy Blue was struck dumb at the school-house 
door. 

AH through the morning the hateful epithet 
kept surging through his brain. It climbed over 
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the capitals of the States he was learning, making 
him think that Trenton was in Michigan — it en- 
tered his drawing book and throbbed at the end 
of his pencil while he tried to draw Rebecca's 
well — and it made a hot tear creep to the end of 
his little nose when nobody was looking. Two 
conflicting emotions had seized him and were 
pulling him this way and that. One moment he 
wanted his Mother to come with him to the Fair 
more than anything in the whole world. Then 
came the sweet remembrance that Willie Smith 
had looked upon him as an equal — nay, almost 
with respect, until the fatal announcement. 
Perhaps after all she would not come! The 
thou^t held him spellbound for a m(Mnent. 

The teacher's back was turned and through 
the ^r went charing paper balls. There was 
soft laughter and the low cries of the invaders 
and the invaded. The demure eyes of the girls 
had looked on, letting those eyes applaud victors 
and show compassion for the vanquished. "Give 
« 19 D 
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it back to him Jonathan," whispered Tutsie Thurs- 
ton, the bravest spirit amongst them — "just you 
give him a soak — he has no right to be always 
making for you — smaller than himself. If you 
hit me Jimmie Black, I'll pull your nose, and I 
can do it too, as you know." 

Whiz, whirr, bang! went the paper balls. 

"He's put my eye out," screamed Tutaie 
Thurston. 

"Shame on you to hit a girl," said Jonathan. 

In revenge for his defence, a long arm shot out 
to him and pulled his ear. 

There was a howl of rage and then came hiss- 
ing words — "His Father is a dirty old butcher 
anyway." 

In the silence that followed, Willie Smith 
looked at his inferior admiringly for a second 
time that morning. The inferior caught the 
glance and the look of the conqueror again 
came to his face. The teacher, seeing the look 
and mistaking its origin, said, "Jonathan, for 
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talking in class you will remain after school." 

"I don't care," answered Jonathan. Willie 
Smith was still looking. 

"You don't sound very much like the nice little 
boy your Mother brought here at the beginning 
of the term," said the teacher. 

"Mother's Boy," some raie lisped faintly at 
the back of the room. 

"Mother's Boy," could he ever escape fr<Mn the 
hated appellation? 

"I don't care." 

"Naughty" said the teacher, "You must say 
you are sorry for calling his Father a butcher." 

"I'm not sorry for calling him a butcher." 

"Very well, then — you may be sorry later on — 
Little boys are generally sorry later on." 

"I'm not such a little boy. I was measured 
yesterday !" 

The teacher smiled in spite of herself. 

The excitement of being watched by Willie 
Smith, Tutsie and the others, helped him on 
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through the morning, but when the bell of dis- 
missal sounded and his fellows stood up, shut 
their desks and began marking time towards the 
door, a feeling that he wished he hadn't said it 
crept over him. 

They were gone and he was all alone. The 
teacher went into her room across the hall. At 
first he didn't think at all, but watched the rivers 
of dust in the sun. He had been told to work at 
his copy book. The pencil remained still in his 
hand. The place was so like a grave. Even the 
clock had stopped beating. Then suddenly the 
band at the Fair began to play and something 
choked in his throat. Willie Smith had not even 
looked at him as he passed out. It was no use 
trying to win the friendship of Willie Smith. 
The remembrance of what he had told him about 
the clown, came back to him. Yes, it was a lie 
— there alone in the silence it was a lie. Before, 
it had not been anything. A new pain stung at 
him. But the pain that was the worst of all 
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was that fatal wish that his mother might not 
come with him to the Fair. He put his head on 
his desk. Oh, if he could only run off to her now. 
. . . If he could only tell it all to her. . . . 
Perhaps she was lying there still and white, too ill 
to go, and he had not wanted her to go just be- 
cause they called him "Mother's boy!" How 
wicked he had been, thinking of his pleasure be- 
fore her pleasure. He wondered if there was 
wealth enough in the pig bank to buy her two 
doves. Oh, he wanted to give her two doves so 
much. He felt he could do anything just to 
touch her thin white hand! 

With his head on his arm, his eyes in black 
night he remembered all she had done for him. 
Tht pennies and candies she had ^ven him when 
he did not deserve them — the time she hovered 
near his bed when he couldn't sleep — and he 
would have let her stay behind in the quiet bed 
and gone off to the Fair. A terror seized him 
that Mary Anne might not be near her now. 
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Perhaps she needed a drink of water — or the 
ugly black bottle. The four walls of the room 
seemed to be closing m upon him. Cautiously 
he opened his eyes to be blinded by the sunlight. 
Cautiously he crept to the door. The copy book 
fell to the floor tnd he paused for a moment but 
the teacher in the inner sanctum never heard a 
step and the door was reached. He was free, and 
oh, how he ran — 

On the days when his schoolmates chased him 
home he never ran like that. Nothing stopped 
him as he mounted the hill — the fairies never 
called to him to cwne and see if they were really 
sailing away — the people in their best clothes 
making for the Fair were only shadows. What 
would happen when the teacher found him gone, 
did not matter! What would happen on the 
morrow did not matter! Nothing mattered but 
her!! 

Outside the door it was so still — quieter than 
the deserted schoolroom. His hot hand shot out 
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to seize the knob and then drew back afraid — 
"Mother" he called in fright 

Someone seized him, oh, so gently — swneone 
wearing a purple dress. 

"Mother" came the word half drowned in tears 
and laughter. 

"You see I'm waiting for yoU, Boy Blue," she 
said. 

"Oh, how lovely you are," he whispered, put- 
ting his wet face close to hers, "you smell just like 
raspberry jam." 

"You poor, excited little boy. Hear the music ! 
We are going to the Fair, you and I, for I'm so 
much better." 

"Mother, say Pm your boy, your own boy!" 

"Of course you're Mother's boy — ^you funny 
child." 

He smiled up at her. 

"Why did you want to know?" she said in 
her playful way. 

"Oh, just because,"he faltered. "I'll tell you 
Mamsey after the Fair." 
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The boy clanged the knocker — once — twice — 
then fell back scared at his own daring. The 
houses of old Beach Street looked so large and 
frowning and the hot street had been so still. 
All the morning in the train Jonathan had smiled 
at the sununer fields, the blue white streams that 
were leaping away to the unknown river and 
the rolling billowy country smiled back at him. 
The country boy and the country sides were 
friends. They knew and understood. Then had 
come the city, strange, bewildering, the ride in 
the groaning hackney coach with his Mother's 
bag hugged to his heart, and now the dingy De- 
laney door that was the highest door any little 
boy had ever seen. 
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What new world lay behind diat door? He 
had almost forgotten his grandmother. She had 
no love of the country and did not like to cwne 
to them, his Mother had always told him, and on 
that sad day when poor Mary Anne drew down 
all the curtains in Rack-Rent House, and they 
whispered his Mammy was sleeping, oh, so peace- 
fully, she had been away and could not reach 
them. And now he had crane to her imtil his Uncle 
Jonathan — his namesake, could take him. He 
stood there before the glowing door, but his 
face was tumed toward the street that wound 
off to the river. The coach was driving away, 
the bag lay at his feet. For a moment there 
was almost a sob in hb throat — then it van- 
ished. 

She opened the door a shining apparition with 
her hands stretched out to him and no boy could 
be very sad with such a fairy looking grand- 
mother. "Why, Johnnie!" she said. "Lord 
sakes alive, how did you ever get here all by your- 
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self? Why, you've grown into a man already, 
making your poor grandmother seem a hundred 
years old I" 

He surveyed her mutely for a moment. "You 
don't look very old," he faltered bravely. "// 
/ were just a liltle bigger I could marry youP' 

"Marry your old grandmother — bless me who 
ever heard of such a thing, but 'tis a pretty com- 
pliment from a child. You should always tell 
the ladies all these pretty things you think — that's 
the way to get on in the world. My ! what nice 
eyes he has !" she said, drawing away and study- 
ing him — "and hair the auburn colour of his 
grandfather's. Lor boy, I loved your grandsire — 
He had such a way with him — " this with a sigb 
- — "and he was a brave man too. He fought the 
Mexicans and saved Scott's life at Cerro Gorda 
Oh, dear, it's all so long ago! But come along — 
we mustn't be afraid to grow old if we have done 
our duty." 

He put a trusting hand in hers and gripped his 
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bag tight with the other. In that bag lay all the 
treasures of his childhood — his marbles and tops, 
a pencil case his Mother had painted for him, a 
stuffed squirrel Mary Aime had bought for him 
when he had the measles. He carried it carefully 
lest he should scratch the paint, and she balloon- 
ing by his side — ^big skirts were the fashion then — 
chuckled at his prim antics. Once he shut his 
eyes and she looking down said, "Why, Johnnie, 
what are you doing!" 

"I was just playing pretend !" he whispered. 

"What's pretend?" 

"Oh, nothing — I was just pretending that you 
and I were in a fairy tale and we were going oflf 
to find the Ma^c Carpet that would take us fly- 
ing over the roofs where there are diamonds and 
polar bears and great big drums — " 

"Oh, Lor!" she bricked back. His voice had 
been rising. 

"Would you like to go?" 

"Well, the carpet in my room is rather worn. 
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Old Delaney won't get another until I pay my 
back board." 

"We must find the Magic Carpet," he cried. 

"Yes, I hope so," she answered. Then she 
kissed him. 

Mrs. Ashford's room — the Delaney back par- 
lour bedroom was a marvellous place for any im- 
aginative child to enter. It was filled with the 
souvenirs of Mary Anne Ashford's long stage 
career. She was Mary Anne to her old friends 
and Marianne on the programme at the Theatre. 
There were pictures of Marianne in robes ranging 
from the immortal Juliet to Jane a maid-servant 
in "The Foolish Widow." Mrs. Ashford loved 
her room. Over by the tall French window ge- 
raniums blossomed cheerfully through all the sea- 
sons. There Daniel Webster the grey parrot 
hung. He could say "Welcome" and "Are you 
a Southern gentleman," and SOTnetimes he 
squawked forth in a terrible voice a tune his mis- 
tress called "Yankee Doodle." After Daniel the 
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second object of interest in the rocrni was the huge 
chest where Mrs. Ashford kept her costumes — ■ 
"her best friends," she used to say, for she always 
repeated to herself when she looked in the glass 
"Fine feathers make fine birds." 

In after years her grandson remembered her be- 
fore that glass in the witchful light of dusk. All 
the tired lines left her face as she touched her 
cheeks with roses and smoothed out her glossy 
black hair which was as yet unilecked with silver. 
Sometimes she would ask him to pin a bit of lace 
Or a flower on her bodice and he would do it 
ever so gently as a knight mi^t pin his colours 
on his lady. "Grandma Mary," he used to say 
softly. "Grandma Mary, you are very beauti- 
ful." 

"Am I, boy, bless his heart." Then she would 
smile that ever ready smile of hers, and step 
back for a moment on one foot as if she were 
about to bow to an imaginary cavalier. Then he 
put out his hand for hers, for she always 
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ended with: "Come along, laddie, down to the 

others." 

On the very first hour of his arrival the boy 
learned of the others and began to indulge in awe- 
some visions of them. What they were doing, 
or thinking caused Mrs. Ashford much specula- 
tion in unoccupied minutes and it is safe to say 
in that heaven called Delaney's boarding-house 
she was both sun and moon, and they were the 
little stars. "Come down and see the others, they 
are a set of horrible demons, but they won't bite 
you!" she had said to him on the first night. 
"They are most of them musty, crusty old maids, 
and if you were a little older I dare say you would 
be devoured. They think I am not quite a lady 
like themselves because I am on the stage. Silly 
of them, isn't it, when I have made the Kings and 
Queens of the earth lau^ and weep? I don't 
mean real Kii^ and Queens, dear," she added as 
she watched his eyes, "but the noblest American 
men and women. What a world of prejudices 
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it is, and we are here such a short time!" 

"Yes," he assented in grave unrealisation. 

"Why, I wouldn't give up the stage for any- 
thing ! I have felt that way always. The very 
smell of the footlig^t candles is like incense to 
my nostrils. I suppose soon I shall be so old I 
will have to go. But to-night I'll be young again. 
I'm to do Juliet and you shall sit in the wings 
of my dressing-room door and watch me." 

"Is it better than the circus?" he asked. 

"Every man to his fancy," she lauded, "but I 
hope the immortal bard is not turning in his 
grave." 

They went down the st^rs to the basement 
his hand still in hers. He could smell the sweet 
scent that floated from her garments in the dark- 
ness and overcome with a sudden joy that he was 
so near to her and her white hand lay so still 
in his — his lonely heart sang out: "Grandma 
Mary," and he wriggled his head up imder her 
arm with a soft "/ love you." 
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men all looked up as they came in. They had 
been waiting many many years for swnething — 
perhaps they did not quite know the thing they 
waited for — and the long years had soured, or 
hurt them. The ladies in their faded silks and 
bombazines scowled as they said "Good even- 
ing," — they thought Mrs. Ashford much too friv- 
olous for a woman of her age and profession. An 
actress and long past forty should not laugh so 
much and wear loud colours. Her profession was 
bad enough, they said among themselves and they 
shut their eyes to the sunshine of her smile, but 
the gentlemen rose eagerly from their chairs and 
bowed. It was Mrs. Ashford who made the un- 
derdone and overdone roast beef and the skimmed 
milk rice puddings bearable — she knew the art 
of living — the joys of all the simple things — ^the 
duties and pleasures of everyday. And more 
than that, she had foimd the secret of how to 
bear the hours of pain and weariness, turning her 
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eyes to happy memories or hopes of a happy fu- 
ture, so there fell from her a spirit of peace. It 
was as if she was always using those soft white 
hands of hers to pat the head of the tired old 
.world. 

"So that's the young man," said Mrs. Delaney 
frtMn behind the soup tureen. "I hope you will 
not be a bother to your grandmother until your 
Uncle's ship gets in from China." 

Jonathan hung his head shyly. 

"Any lady would be pleased to have such a 
handsome young man with her alwaj's," said Mrs. 
Ashford, more to Jonathan than to his ques- 
tioner. 

"And what is the bill to-night?" continued 
Mrs. Delaney. 

" 'ROTfieo and Juliet,' to-night and all this 
week." 

"Ah, Juliet — Juliet!" cried the gentlemen. 
The Colonel and the Major clicked their glasses 
and Mr. Jones, the shipping merchant said in his 
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deep voice "I vow, Madam, you don't look sixteen 
in the part. No one has equalled you in it. I 
have seen them all — Kemble and the others. If 
we weren't going over our Gennan invoices to- 
night I wager you would find me well to the fore 
in the pit and stamping with the rest of them. 
It's a great play. Madam. It opens up the heart 
and when people reach our ages, Mrs. Delaney, 
our hearts need watering to keep them fresh," 

"I dare say it is better to give them water than 
something stronger [" said his landlady. 

The feminine portion of her listeners laughed. 
Somehow they felt that she was championing 
them. 

When the room was silent again Mrs. Ashford 
heard Jonathan whispering in her ear. "I don't 
like her — and I hate him — " 

The lady sitting on his other side heard too, for 
she said, "I'm sure that is very nau^ty of you — 
you should love your neighbour as yourself." 

But his grandmother pressed his hand under 
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the table and smiled. She knew and understood. 

l.ater after they had gone Jonathan's supper 
neighbour said — they had supper at six in those 
days in old Grotham — "I vow that wtMnan would 
make a fuss over a broomstick — if it wore breeks !" 

"That is a very natural instinct, ma'am — 
woman was made to minister to man," said Mr. 
Jones. "I appeal to you, gentlemen," as the 
Colonel and the Major nodded assent. 

"Well, I shall never be any man's serf I" con- 
tinued the lady. 

"That is out of the question," said the cham- 
pion of the absent actress drily. 

In the hall when Mrs. Ashford was cloaked and 
bonneted for the street and Jonathan stood on 
tip-toe eager to be off to that new wonderland 
the theater, Mrs. Delaney met them and asked 
in that thin voice that was ever quavering over 
the affairs of her boarders where Mr. Perkins was, 

"Oh, he's doing Romeo to-night, and I dare say 
he is trying on his wig at this hour." 
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"You will miss his company — ^he has been com- 
ing so often." 

"Ah, I have Jonathan to beau me to the thea- 
tre this week." 

When the door was shut the beau of the mo- 
ment assumed a favourite's privil^e and said, 
"Who's Mr. Perkins?" 

"He's a young gentleman — ^just a little older 
than you, boy, who canes to hear what an old 
lady knows of the world. I suppose the others 
think I want to marry him. As if I could ever 
marry anybody after having been the wife of your 
grandfather. It's a very funny world, isn't 
it?" 

"Do you like him better than you like me?" 
asked Jonathan. 

"Could that be possible?" she smiled as they 
almost ran down Beach Street into the Broadway, 
for the hour was late and the theatre began at half- 
past seven. 

There was a silence. 
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'"Do you like anyone better than you like me?" 
was the next question. 

"Oh, I don't know — " lau^iing. 

"Who—?" 

"Mr. Shakespeare, perhaps !" 

"Who is he, Grandma Mary?" 

"You'll find out to-night, Jonathan—" 

"/ won'i speak to the others again and I won't 
speak to Mr, Perkins and I won't speak to Mr. 
Shakespeare!" sang her grandson, with the air of 
one who knew his own mind. 

A little later they were in that narrow flagged 
passage leading to the stage door of the theatre. 
Loiterers near City Hall Park can find it to-day 
under its sign board Theatre Alley. Lovely 
ghosts must haunt the place, for all the great 
Thespians who delighted the old town have hur- 
ried over those worn flags, their hearts glowing 
with the divine fire. By a little bull's eye window 
where there was a very faint light Mrs. Ashford 
paused and knocked. "You must be very quiet 
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SO I can smuggle you in," she said, "for Dunny 
is a tartar. You can stand outside my door 
while old Jeminy Diddle dresses me and then 
I'll have Wilkins, the page, take you round ia 
front as the curtain goes up." As they came in 
numerous persons half in modern clothes and half 
in the period of the Capulets rushed up to her 
saying that they feared she was going to be late. 

"Never on a first ni^t!" she answered. "Be- 
sides I promised to curl the ends of Ferity's wig. 
I don't want to be spouted to by a Romeo with 
hair like a horse's mane. Now, Jonathan, be as 
good as you can be," she said, turning to a young 
man whose eyes were as big as saucers. 

"Yes, you see this lady now," put in the anii^- 
ing dresser — "well, wait until you see her in ten 
minutes." 

A little boy sat there living in his own Arabian 
nights. People passed him, strange creatures he 
had never seen even in his dreams. The tuning 
of £ddles reached him giving him that thrill of 
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expectancy that only a theatre's fiddles can give 
the very young. 

"He can't stay there !" a gruff voice said. "Tell 
the page to take him in front. The scene shifters 
need every scrap of room with all the changes wc 
have to-night." 

"Good-bye, darling, go with Wilkins !" called 
his grandmother througji the dressing-room key- 
hole. 

They could have led him anywhere, for the 
wonder of it all enthralled him. He was only a 
little country boy. Trustingly he put his hand 
in the grimy hand of the imp of the theatre and 
they reached the front just as the curtain went up 
on Verona. 

He didn't know what it was all about Italy 
mi^t have been any place to him. He followed 
the passions of the men and women on the stage 
with the instinctive sharpness of his youth. He 
laughed when they laughed, he grinned with 
fright when they scowled, but as he clutched 
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his seat, he really sat there wmtlng for her. 

At last he spied her. She came towards him, 
bathed in a glow of mystical light. Her hair 
was that golden colour Tutsie Thurston used to 
paint the heads of her paper dolls. She was more 
than ever a princess in a fairy tale, as she moved 
about in her shimmering gown. Then the intrai- 
cation of possession seized him. She was his own 
grandmother Mary and so he called to her softly 
once or twice. That made the people nearby 
lau^ and tell him to be quiet. 

"She is my grandmolher!" he said fiercely, for 
he thou^t that they did not believe him, and so 
a man came and whispered in his ear, if he dis- 
turbed the play He would have to go out by the 
side door and stay alone in the street 

He scarcely heard him. They were doing 
things to her. She was growing paler and the 
smile had left her face. Perhaps they were going 
to kill her — Oh, why hadn't die answered when 
he called to her. She hadn't even looked when 
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she stood in the balcony waiting for that Perkins 
man. Something dreadful was happening to her 
and there was nobody there to rescue her. A lump 
rose la his throat and he stole from his seat. He 
fought eel-like throu^ the mass of silent hmnan- 
ity to the little door where the page had brought 
him. With a wild struggle he opened it and flew 
down the passage to the lights. "Grandma Mary, 
I'm coming — I'm coming — " he called. 

Jeminy Diddle, the dresser was at the other 
end of the passage and she made for him when she 
heard his footsteps and stuffed something in his 
mouth. "What do you mean by all this row, 
you horrid boy?" she said. "Dunny will be after 
you. I hope they haven't heard you in the front. 
You'd be a good one to holler when we have Mac- 
beth!" 

"I — want — my — grandmother — !" he wailed. 
He was very much the litde Boy Blue of another 
day then, and not all grown up. 

He saw her that very moment coming toward 
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him with the jesting crowd at her heels. She 
wasn't crying now, but he could not still the sob 
in his own throat as he nestled deep in her arms. 

"You cannot keep that brat there," said the 
manager crossly. 

"Well, I'll take him inside then. No more of 
your sauce, Dumiy, the play's going fine. It's 
a big night." 

"My fault I" he said proudly. 

"My genius," she laughed, slamming the door 
on him. 

Once inside she put her white arms about her 
own valiant knight. "Did you think they were 
going to hurt your old granny? You're big 
enough to know it's only make believe, Johnnie." 

"You were afraid, grandma. I saw your 
face — " 

"Listen to that, Jenuny. Isn't that a compli- 
ment?" 

"I shouldn't have minded if they had hurt the 
other lady." 
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"Neither should I," said Jeminy. ' "She's a cat 
on and oS." 

"Grandma Mary," said Jonathan, after he was 
perched on top of a wardrobe and the business of 
the night began again. "When I grow up couldn't 
I do it?" 

"What, dear?" 

"WTiat Mr. Perkins does. Vm awfully good 
at climbing." 

"Oh, you mean the balcony scene. Well, you 
might try it on Mrs. Delane/s back piazza. 
It would g^ve the others something to talk 
about." 

There was a silence while Mrs. Ashford pow- 
dered her face. 

"WTiy don't you always wear golden hmr?" 
was his next question. 

"It's a bit showy for the street, don't you think 
so, Jonathan." 

"I like it." 

"Do you, dear? — Well, Johnnie, if you find 
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that ma^c carpet of yours we can fly off to some 
other land where I can wear my golden hair all 
the time." 

"Angels have golden hair," he said, dreamily. 
"The teacher used to tell us so at school." 

"Kiss me," she said to him softly. 

"To-night when we go home can we tell each 
other stories?" 

"Yes, if Dunny doesn't eat you before I come 
back. You will stay very still, on top of that 
wardrobe. You wouldn't like the rest of the 
play, darling." 

She was just going when he called to her again. 
"Grandma Mary, are ships ever lost at sea?" he 
asked eagerly. 

"What a question ! Why should you think of 
such a thing?" 

"I thought perhaps my uncle's ship might not 
come home from China — " 

"Why, boy—?" 

"I thought perhaps if my uncle's ship did not 
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come home from China, you would let me live 
.with you for ever." 

"J(mathan, I do believe you like my golden 
hair so much it is making you wicked." 

"I think I like your black hair best," he whis- 
pered demurely. 

"Jonathan, do you know I believe you will be 
a great man," she said. 

'7 don't care," he answered. "You can't marry 
me!" 
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Rebecca was the smallest girl in Beach Street 
wearing a frill to hide her pantalettes. What 
was more she was the ugly duckling among seven 
sisters noted for their type of Irish beauty. She 
was ten, but her queer mischievous green eyes, in 
which lay a knowledge of things learned in a fam- 
ily where there are six superior creatures, were 
much older. Her nose turned up. This had been 
a great grief to Rebecca and was considered a dis- 
grace by her sisters. When she first went to the 
Convent School at eight, two years before Jona- 
than found her seated on the Convent garden wall 
back of Delaney's boarding-house, she had prayed 
to good St. Joseph to change it. Although nu- 
merous quaint petitions were poured from very 
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earnest lips her nose still remained as God in- 
tended it and Rebecca had become an imconscious 
philosopher. After all, her nose was bom high 
in the air and her sisters spent most of their time 
trying to raise their noses to the same altitude. 
Rebecca was a thorough optimist. White chil- 
dren, black children, dirty children, and clean 
children were the same to her. She had a true 
Irish nature and a heart with many open doors. 
Secretly Rebecca preferred playing with boys. 

Oh, delicious tom-boy girl, you live in every 
man's garden of memory. When Tom, Dick or 
Harry failed in the great games of the moment 
you were always there ready to be a pal. You 
seldwn sulked, your marbles were as good as any 
bo)^s, in Prisoner's Base your skirts never seemed 
to bother you, and no one can deny bow well you 
could nm, jump railings, or fight with the best of 
Aem. You belong to every old nei^bourfiood, 
were the scandal of well-regulated femininity, and 
the delight of the sprouting opposite sex. And 
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at ni^t when the bonfire was almost embers, the 
last apple or potato toasted, and some fellow said, 
"/ think I hear someone calling me in!" Then, ah 
then, a chap knew your worth. At the ninth hour 
the woman in you awoke, and many a boy felt 
himself a man idien you said, "(See, how you do 
sprint," ... or "there ain't a fellow on our 
block who can sail a boat like you," . . . Oh, 
we all remember you then. Your cool face so 
near — your soft, brave eyes shining in the dusk — 
your hard little hand creeping nearer another hard 
hand, and your lips curving to a bow, but far too 
pure to kiss. 

"Say, how did you get on the wall?" shouted 
Jonathan, when he first met Rebecca Mulligan. 

"How do you think I got there?" said she. 

"You're not a boy," said he. 

"Ain't I?' said she. 

"You know you're not," faltered Jonathan. 
Perhaps he wasn't quite sure, the lady was so im- 
pressive. 
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"I can climb as good as any boy, anyway. It 
is six months since I tore my pants once." (Girls 
called their pantalettes pants in those days.) "My 
old woman never slaps me face no more for climb- 
ing because she don't know it," laughed Rebecca, 
with the most delicious touch of brogue. 

"Who's your old woman?" enquired Jonathan. 
He had been well brought up. 

"Mrs. Mulligan I" 

"Is she your mother?" 

"Of course she is. The mother of seven of 
us." 

"Does she really slap you*?" 

"Sometimes," whispered Rebecca in a martyr's 
voice. The boy's eyes told her that she was ad- 
vancing in his favour. 

"I should run away," he said stoutly. 

"Oh, no, I'm not much afraid of her. Besides 

when I am older I shall live in the Convent with 

the nuns. Herself, the old woman, says me nose 

turns up and I have six sisters who are true beau- 
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ties. When there are six beauties in a family 
her that has a turaed-up nose must have a voca- 
tion, so says me mother." 

"Who are the nuns?" 

"They keep the gate of heaven open." 

"Will they let anyone in?" 

"They pray that everybody can get in sotic- 
how. Sister Mary Austin says that in Heaven 
there will be no niggers — at least people won't 
call them niggers. I shall play with them 
all I like — and the Chinaman won't have to do any 
washing there. I told him so, but he didn't seem 
to understand. He just gave me two more nuts. 
I took them to Sister Mary Austin — ^her brother 
is in China." 

"My uncle is sailing home from China on his 
ship." 

"Will he bring many nuts? I should like to 
give one to Sister Cecilia, for she looked so hungry 
when Sister Mary Austin was eating the two yes- 
terday." 
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"I will get you a whole box full." He spread 
out his arms. 

"And I will bring you a peach when I climb 
up here to-morrow. The recess is almost over 
now." 

"Are there peaches in your garden?" 

"Oh, yes, millions of peaches, and soon there 
will be plums. The sisters make them into jam 
for the poor — and flowers — you should just see 
them. Herself says that the sisters' garden is like 
a bit of the old country." 

"There's glass stuck all along the wall between 
us," he said ruefully. 

"Well, never mind, you don't have to see the 
peaches if I know they're here and I'll throw you 
one to-morrow." 

"What time will you throw me one?" 

"I'll come at half-past one if Sister Mary Aus- 
tin falls asleep under the beech tree and Peter, the 
gardener isn't about. All the other girls go home 
to lunch, but the sisters feed me. I stir things 
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for the cook and I help Peter pull up the vege- 
tables for dinner." 

"I'll be here at half-past one," said Jonathan. 

Rebecca gazed at him wistfully, her green eyes 
wide and questioning, as she began lowering hei^ 
self from her high perch. 

"Say, would you come if I didn't bring you a 
peach ^" she asked. 

"Of course I would," gallantly. 

"Then you don't mind really?" 

"I don't mind what?" 

"That Pm — I'm a girl?" 

"I like girls!" said Jonathan. 

"Oh, you are a funny boy," cried Rebecca, but 
her face was beaming as she slid out of sighL 

Then he heard a stifled cry — she had torn her 
dress. He crept nearer the cruel broken glass put 
there by Mrs. Delaney, but he could hear nothing 
more but shimmering leaves. Poised in the air 
above the sisters' garden he cau^t the most 
wonderful scent of flowers. A real country bird 
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was singing off in Sister Mary Austin's beech tree. 
It was twelve long hours before Rebecca could 
come back. What a long time to wait he thought, 
as he looked at the sky, and he began to wonder 
why she wanted to be a boy, and if the nuns who 
kept the gate of Heaven open had seen his mother 
pass by. 

The next day when the church clock struck the 
appointed hour he heard her breathlessly trying to 
mount the wall. 

"I have told a lie!" was her solemn greeting. 

He sat very still. Perhaps girls who told lies 
weren't as bad as boys who told them. ' 

"If I hadn't told a lie I couldn't have brought 
a peach for you — and if I hadn't brought a peach 
for you, you would have said girls don't keep 
their words. It isn't very wrong to He sometimes. 
Sister Mary Austin doesn't know just when — I 
suppose it's God that only knows — really !" 

"Did your mother slap you?" he asked, as if 
the subject was too deep for him. 
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"I said I fell in the street. Shure, she couldn't 
slap me for that sort of a tear." 

"I don't like your mother." 

"Herself has great trouble. 'Tis the sight of 
the old coimtry that would cure her, says she. I 
wonder if the old country is more beautifuller. 
Sranetimes she wishes the seven of us were boys, 
but when I do any of the things that boys do she 
says I'm a wicked crature. I'd just love to have 
a jack-knife like a real boy. I want to make a 
whistle. It would scare Sister Mary Austin aw- 
fully." 

"You should come and live with us — my grand- 
mother and me." 

"I couldn't," sighed Rebecca demurely. "Hec- 
self would come after me. I may not be able to 
get up on the wall agmn. Sister Mary Austin 
only falls asleep after dinner on sunny days, and 
old Peter says that if s going to rain cats and dogs 
for a week." 

"Where do you really live?" he asked. 
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"Just at the comer of Beach Street and the 
Bowery. Don't you love the Bowery? All the 
swells walk there. Herself has seen Tom Moore 
there." 

"Who's he?" 

"He was a great singer. Herself can sing all 
of him. You should hear my six sisters sing 'The 
Last Rose of Summer" I" 

"I don't want to hear them sing." 

"/ can't sing. I can drum though. I should 
like to drum as they do at soldiers' funerals." 

"I hate girls who sing." 

"They are real girls, aren't they?" 

"I Suppose so," he assented, Rebecca's subtleties 
were sometimes over his head. 

"Do you like your peach?" asked Rebecca sud- 
denly. 

"It is a beauty." 

"It is the bi^est in the garden." 

"Haven't you had one?" 

"I never would steal a peach for myself." 
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"You Stole it for me?" 

"I had to — I knew you wanted one — I knew — " 

"Are you a thief?" he asked sternly. 

She grew quite red. "Hateful boy!" die said, 
beginning to slide away in utter confusion. 

"Eton't go, Rebecca," he pleaded. 

"You think me a thief." 

"I'll buy you a jack-knife to-morrow — ^I have 
the pennies in my bank." 

He heard her feet beat a dreary tattoo against 
the wall. 

"Oh — Rebecca — do — come — back — !" 
The half eaten peach fell to the ground. 

"I won't ccHne back," she said, putting her chin 
on the wall. 

He gazed at her ardently. 

"Will you give me a jack-knife?" she smiled 
half tearfully. 

"Truly," he promised. 

"I'll never take another peach," she whis- 
pered. 
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"Boys don't take what doesn't belong to them," 
was his sermon. 

"Yes, only girls would do such things," she 
agreed contritely. 

"Never mind," he consoled. 

"I didn't want to be a girl anyway. I took the 
peach because I thought it would sort of make up 
to you for my not being a boy." 

"Don't cry, Rebecca!" 

"I ain't crying. I ain't a cry-baby like some 
boys, if I am a girl." 

It rained the next day. From his grandmoth- 
er's room he couldn't see the convent at all. He 
heard the school bells, and once he caught the 
sound of distant music breaking through the coo* 
ing of the convent doves. He wondered if Re- 
becca was still sorry for stealing the peach. It 
was a day when everybody would be sorry for all 
the bad things they had done. He was very sorry 
that perhaps Rebecca was sorry. He could 
scarcely wait for the next day to come. At one 
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o'clock he flew away from a half-tasted dinner 
and mounted the garden wall. He waited a half 
hour killing the minutes off by counting them 
but she never came. A terrible fear clutched 
at him. Perhaps she would never come again — 
"Rebecca !" he demanded of what seemed a forest 
of trees about him, but there was no answer. 

Later in the day when he went to promenade 
in the Broadway with his grandma Mary — Oh, 
joy of joys — he saw her. She was wearing a yel- 
low straw bonnet with a prim blue bow under her 
chin and walking with three of her sisters and a 
fat woman he took to be "herself." 

"What pretty little girls," s^d his grand- 
mother. 

"I don't like pretty girls," said Jonathan. 

"You like your old grandmother?" she smiled. 

"One of them isn't pretty," he added, showing 
a characteristic of his sex. 

"Oh, it's that way, is it?" mocked the lady 
clinging to his arm. "It's off with the old love 
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and on with the new. I didn't think you would 
admire a snub-nosed girl, Jonathan." 

"Rebecca's almost a boy," he whispered, look- 
ing sheepishly at a pair of answering eyes across 
the street. 

"So Becky's her name — Beckys are a bad lot, 
Johnnie. Mind she doesn't steal you away from 
me." 

"I am going to steal her!" said the man. "I 
shall kill her mother, Mrs. Mulligan, and take 
Rebecca to my uncle's ship. We shall live on 
Giina nuts — Rebecca likes China nuts — she gets 
them for the Sisters." All this was very breath- 
less. 

"Your aiFairs of the heart are becoming 
very complicated," continued his quizzing grand- 
mother. 

"Well, you must leave me at the Ladies' Empo- 
rium for my fitting. You had best go back to 
Mrs. Delaney. She is going to make some cur- 
rant drops for you." 
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"Grandma Mary?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"If you could climb, perhaps I'd still love you 
best." 

"I'm too old to climb, Jonathan." 

"Yes. you are," he answered sadly, "but the 
sisters in the Convent will keep the gate to Heaven 
open for you." This was offered as a great con- 
solation. 

"You don't say so, you darling, fanciful child. 
I can't go there just yet. I see this Rebecca is a 
minx. A pair of you with imaginations will make 
a parcel." 

She smiled as she saw him run off toward 
Beach Street an eager. Nankeen clad figure. She 
knew that it must be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood that he had foimd the shrine before his own 
little hill of dreams. All men both small and 
grown up, no matter how much they have learned 
or forgotten, have had such a shrine in the land of 
Once upon a time. 
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The house at the comer of Beach Street and the 
Bowery was only two stories high, but to Jona- 
than it seemed a very formidable affair. The win- 
dows were all scowling human things. The door, 
the door of a lion's cage. And as the ardent lover 
stood there breathing in both joy and terror as 
he thought of a pair of luring green eyes, Mrs. 
Mulligan put her head out of a window to sur- 
vey her domain, an Irish habit she had brought 
to America. 

"What are you looking at, little boy?" said 
she. 

Jonathan was standing spellbound by "her- 
self." 

"I am looking for Rebecca," he said plain- 
tively. 

"Where do you live?" asked the wise parent, 
making a mental inventory of his clothes. 

"Up the street." 

"Shure he's a gentleman's child," said Mrs. 
Mulligan under her breath. "You may cone in," 
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she called. "Wipe your shoes and mind the 
stairs." 

When he reached the top of those creaking 
stairs, Mrs. Mulligan held out an insulting hand. 
"Now go in there and sit you down in the par- 
lour. I must wash their faces." 

Jonathan sat on the edge of a horse-hair sofa 
listening for Rebecca. After a few minutes Re- 
becca's mother came back followed by six giggling 
daughters. 

"These be me girls I" said "herself," smiling 
at the beauty her soap had revealed. 

"I'm looking for Rebecca," said Jonathan po- 
litely. 

"Well, just listen to that, me darlings. As if 
the six of ye wouldn't do for him." 

"Have ye no manners?" inquired his hostess 
in a terrible voice. 

Jonathan put one foot out nearer the door. He 
measured the distance with his eyes. 

"Tlie young ladies will sing to' you, little boy." 
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At that six giggles grew louder. 

"Shut your mouths 'til I be telling you to open 
them," roared their mother. "Mary Ami stop or 
I'll slap you!" 

"I came to buy Rebecca a jack-knife," whis- 
pered the caller, grown brave in the process. 

"You did, did you. Her that is being kept at 
the Convent for her sins, by her own mother's or- 
ders. So you are the cause of her climbing the 
good Sisters' wall and tearing her clothes. Oh, 
the sly one — the ugliest of the seven and the first 
to have a sweetheart. Shure you never can tell — 
you never can tell. Looks is nothing. The six 
of ye may never marry and eat your poor mither 
out of her home," wailed herself. "Oh, 
me poor darlints, girls should be drowned at birth. 
But ye never can tell! Look at yer sister Re- 
becca — ^her with no nose at all." 

Jonathan crept to the edge of the sofa again. 
Then with a bound he was in the hall and sliding 
down the stairs. His coat ripped on a board but 
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he didn't care. "Herself" was too formidable 

for any gentleman. 

Rebecca was in the Convent — a prisoner — that 
was all he could think of. 

The summer dusk was falling upon the great 
city. Clocks were calling to the workers to go 
home to a welcome rest and the streets were full 
of people. A little lad, running with frantic 
haste caused many a kind soul to pause and won- 
der. In and out among the eddying crowd he 
darted until he reached the shop in Broadway 
where the jack-knives grew. A quarter and six 
cents more. That was the price of the best of 
them all. He possessed a fat half-dollar! He 
didn't really want any change he was so eager to 
acquire the treasure. 

The very first present for the very first girl. 
Can you recollect what the thing was that was 
so much more wonderful than all the diamonds 
and precious jewels in all the world? Money 
will never buy so great a thing again, for then into 
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a heart sweet and clean was creeping the song that 
is the joy of life — a song as crystalline as the 
stars, as fresh as the breath of the sea, as rapturous 
as June, as strong as death 

The little lad who ran back the way he 
had come saw nothing in the darkness but a little 
^rl's sad eyes — eyes that said they had stolen a 
peach for him. As he neared Beach Street and 
Delaney's they seemed to grow brighter. He 
could feel the knife in his pocket — just before the 
house he took it out of the safe hiding-place 
and putting it under his arm hugged it with ec- 
stasy. 

Surely she would come when he called her now. 
He had a talisman to show the gods. 

On the wall again he said, "Rebecca," oh, so 
softly. "Becky! . . . Becky! . . ." 

Each time he said it he thought of the things 
they would do one day — the races they would 
run, the hoops they would roll, the tops they would 
spirL 
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"Becky! . . . Becky! . . ." he whis- 
pered to the dark Convent garden. 

"I'm here," said a voice. 

"Oh, Rebecca!" cried Jonathan, bending as 
near as he dared. 

"I can' t climb up — ^I promised Sister Maty Aus- 
tin I wouldn't. I've had to sew my pantalettes 
all day. I just came out to look — that's all." 

"Rebecca couldn't you climb up — a little? I 
have something for you!" This in a thrilling 
voice. 

"I couldn't — I promised God too!" 

"Well, I'll throw it over." 

"What is it?" eagerly. 

"The jack-knife." 

"Really and truly?" 

"Yes, really and truly — " 

There was a silver flash in the air as if a star 
had shot out of Heaven. 

"I've found it!" cried Rebecca — "It's grand, oh, 
it's awful grand!" 
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The donor laughed joyously at his deed. The 
wind in the leaves cau^t his curls and seated there 
in the lig^t of the new moon, he almost danced 
to that song inside him. 

"I can't make a whistle to scare Sister Mary 
Austin for I'm being good," said the voice from be- 
hind the wall sadly. 

"You can make a whistle and whistle for me," 
came an inspiration. 

"Will you come when I whistle?" she asked. 

"Yes," was the answer. 

"In the day and in the night whenever you 
hear me? — For ever and ever — " demanded Re- 
becca. 

"For ever and ever!" said Jonathan. 

The old moon heard them but she could not 
smile for the beating of their little hearts at that 
divine moment filled the world. 
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There was waxen Mag^e who was called Geo 
patra and poor ragged Jimkins who had never 
been loved by anybody but her mother. These 
were the favourite daughters, and after them came 
Elizabeth and Maud, Mary White, Mary Black, 
Mrs. Bloomer, because of a shocking lack of dress, 
the Dutch Sailor, Tommie Atkins, and heaven 
knows how many others. It may seem very odd 
to you that Lucy Jones who was thirteen and at- 
tended Miss Mortimer's select dancing academy 
should still love her dolls. Tommie, her twin 
brother and the wickedest boy in Leonard Street, 
openly scoffed at her, and Jonathan wondered. 
In fact he wondered a great deal about Lucy dur- 
ing that course of lessons at Miss Mortimer's. 
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And as for her wretched dolls — there were sixteen 

of them — they have a great deal to do with the 

story. 

Lucy looked like a ball of fluff owing to her 
mother's delight in ruflfles. On a windy day she 
was some huge wraith of a dandelion floating out 
of those fzury lands she believed in so earnestly. 
Lucy's eyes were her most remarkable feature, for 
they were always gazing at stars and things way 
above most person's heads. But when the young 
lady consented to focus them on a victim, oh ! the 
thrill. Lucy's eyes could talk. They would gaze 
at you and say, "I'm such a mite of a ^rl you must 
do just what I want," and then when you had 
smiled back "I will," they usually danced off to 
those strange regions they alone knew, just like 
two bad little elves. 

When Jonathan first met Lucy she had stubbed 
her toe against one of the hi^ wooden steps lead- 
ing to Miss Mortimer's select Dancing Academy 
in Canal Street. She stood there like a plump 
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little crane, the foot in her right hand, her eyes 
wet with tears. 

"Poor little girl," said our hero. 

"Tommie was chasing me," she faltered. 

"What, dirty-faced Tommie Jones?" 

The hurt toe went nearer terra-firma. The 
small figure strai^tened. "Twnmie's my 
brother," said a plaintive voice, "and I love him. 
Besides I washed his face this morning." 

"I wouldn't mind his being dirty," smiled Jcma- 
than. 

"Miss Mortimer would. She'd not let him 
dance the polka. Tommie likes the polka. He 
says it's like playing Indians." 

"Let's run off and play Indians?" 

"I'm afraid." 

"Nobody will know." 

"Yes, they will, and I'd rather dance." 

"You'd rather dance?" This very scornfully. 

"When I dance I think things. Sometimes I'm 
a big white pond lily in a stream or a pine tree in 
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a wind. Isn't it beautiful to think things?" 

sighed Lucy, her eyes turned toward him for a 

moment. 

"The most beautifullest thing in the whole 
world," cried Jonathan. He had always been 
an imconscious poet and her enthusiasm had car- 
ried him away. 

As they talked something wrapped in what 
looked like a table cover began slipping through 
the protecting walls of Lucy's ruflSles. 

"You're losing your bundle," s^d Jonathan 
politely. 

Lucy blushed. 

"Can't I carry it?" 

"Oh, no, thank you !" 

"That looks like golden hair." A light was 
breaking upon the discoverer. 

"Yes," faintly. "It's Cleopatra's." 

"A doll?" This with proper masculine scorn. 

"No, not a doll!" with indignation. "She's 
my daughter, and she's been ill ever so long and 
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has never been to a ball. I'm going to let her 
look out from the sleeve of my coat in the dressing- 
rocMn. I know you're wanting to laugh at me like 
all boys. I thought you were a different kind of 
a boy at first. I was going to dance the polka 
with you when Miss Mortimer lets us choose a 
boy. I was really." 

"I didn't smile at you, I smiled at your doll," 
faltered the abashed young gentleman. 

"Jfs just as bad," said Lucy, as she passed him. 

Can you see that tottering old dancing academy 
with its hi^ flight of steps and mock Gothic win- 
dows that the long departed revellers on the way 
to Johnny Astofs Hobuck once loved*? Miss 
Mortimer stood at its door with all those simpering 
elegancies a youth in a London suburb used to im- 
part. She was the dau^ter of an Army officer, 
but had lived abroad much of her life, was the 
usual beginning of her conversations with the 
guardians of possible pupils. "I was taught to 
polk by Cellarius himself — ^yes, the famous Cel- 
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larius. La, I have so many memories of the Rue 
Viviemie. What do I teach? All the most fash- 
iraiable dances, the Russe, the Gavotte, the Poli- 
chinelle, the Fricassee, the Varsoviane, the Re- 
dowa, the Schottische. I impart these dances — I 
do not teach them with a rod. I suggest, I allure, 
I hold out my hands to the spirit of the dance—" 
This was one of her methods of attack for the 
payment of a quarter's lesson in advance. When 
the five-dollar note had passed into that bead 
bag ^e wore at her side she grew more 
voluble. Her grandfather had helped establish 
Madame Comelys in her famous dance palace. 
My lord Carlisle's house in Soho Square. There . 
were many my lords on Miss Mortimer's lips. Dr. 
Johnson had ccnne to Carlisle House and she was 
careful to let it seem that he was seeking her an- 
cient relations. Small wonder that old New 
York was impressed. I picture it gaping and bow- 
ing low before this august handmaiden of Terp- 
sichore. 
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That afternoon Lucy, Cleopatra, and Jonathan 
met Miss Mortimer was deep into the affairs of 
her kingdom. A minute to put away their coats 
and hats and the pair tip-toeing came face to 
face again outside the dance-roran door. With 
their ears to the keyholes, they could hear Miss 
Mortimer's voice. "Ladies advance, gentlemen 
retreat — ^To the left I say — Forget your feet but 
don't ^ve them to other people. Try to be un- 
conscious, and yet aware of other people's eyes. 
Tommie Jones, stop making faces!" 

"Oh," said Jonathan to one keyhole. 

"Oh," said Lucy, to the other. 

"Tommie hates her," whispered Lucy. "Do 
you know the awful thing he did?" 

"No!" 

"I forgot I had made up my mind not to speak 
to you." 

"But you have" said Jonathan. 

"Yes, I know I have," with a sigh and a look 
that might be construed as coquettish. 
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"What did he doT' 

"Well, once in church when we were all pray- 
ing and she was in the pew in front of us, he 
reached out and pulled her feet into our pew and 
she went flat on her face — oh! it was terrible 
afterwards. Tranmie was whipped on Sunday." 

Lucy returned Jonathan's smile, but her eyes 
were still very sorry for Tommie. 

On the other side of the door feet paused for a 
moment. 

"We had better go in," said Lucy. 

"You're not mad at me now." 

"Not so mad I See Cleopatra is looking at us." 
The mother heart couldn't quite help the speech. 

"Pooh!" said Jonathan. "Her eyes never see 
anything!" 

He was sorry the next moment she looked so 
little and so hurt as she shrank back from him to 
open the door. 

When girls entered Miss Mortimer's portals 
diey were supposed to have given up dolls for 
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pin-wheel shows and store keeping on the oldest 
of their mother's kitchen tables in the name of 
charity. Boys likewise departed from Prisoner's 
Base, and Fox and Hounds, for more strenuous 
and problematic pastimes. Therefore Lucy was 
out of her order. She was rebelling at the laws of 
those last and most critical years of childhood. 

Jonathan couldn't quite place her. She was 
much more of a woman than Rebecca. Apart 
from her beauty she came to his heart in a different 
way and oh ! how she clung there. He felt very 
strong and quite like a man when he thou^t of 
her. She was so very small, a member of that half- 
forgotten fairy family he had known in an earlier 
youth. He watdied her out of the comer of his 
eye as she preceded hun in a formal obeisance to 
Miss Mortimer. In his inner eyes he could see 
the sickening painted smile of Cleopatra — the 
canker in this magic flower he had discovered. 
The girls would laugh at her in their girl's way, 
the boys set upon her like jackals. He had 
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laughed, and now the thought came back and 
hurt him. He studied Lucy to see if she still 
felt sorry for he was there so ready to protect her. 
Did she know it? Did those large eyes of hers 
see into him and read what lay side by side with 
that foolish laugh. She was standing on one foot 
preening herself in her bird's way. The music 
was beginning — a clash of silver bells. Somehow 
Lucy standing there half swaying and eager to 
leap into unknown ecstasies made it different — a 
rather weary piano was chiming and fluting some- 
thing elusive and strangely sweet. 

Miss Mortimer was speaking. "This is the 
first time you have been to our classes, Master 
Whitebush." 

"Yes, Ma'am." 

"But your grandmother tells me she has taught 
you some dance steps." 

"Yes, Ma'am." 

" I hope you will be a credit to my teaching." 

"Yes, Ma'am." 
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"You may lead out Miss Jones for this 
waltz." 

"Waltzing isn't the best thing I do," s^d Jona- 
than — a blush mounting his cheeks. 

"What is the best thing you do?" 

"I polk, Ma'am." 

"Well Lucy waltzes excellently. She will pi- 
lot you about." 

The girls simpered, the boys stood still and gri- 
maced. Behind their mistress's ram-rod like back 
they were safe in the indulgence of primitive emo- 
tions. Of all those eyes only Lucy's eyes forgot 
to watch his steps. She held out her arms for him 
to take her — the miisic seemed to woo her. They 
were gliding off somewhere in a current of airy 
delight 

"Hold me closer and I can swing you more," 
whispered Lucy. 

"I'm sorry I laughed at you by the door." 

"I've forgotten now," she said. "I'm thinking 
I'm a princess and I'm dancing for the wicked 
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giants. If I charm them they won't cut off my 
long nut-brown hair." 

"But your hair isn't very long," he said. 

Lucy laughed. "When Tommie grins he has 
such a wide mouth he would make a terrible 
^ant." 

"Who am I?" he asked, beginning to under- 
stand. 

"You're my brother." 

"No, I don't want to be your brother — Tom- 
mie's your brother." 

"You're my foster brother." 

"I'd rather be somebody else." 

"Pehaps you'll be the prince — ^bye and bye." 

Her eyes seemed to see him for the first time 
since the waltz began. Her hair which was not 
nut-brown at all, but black like a raven's wing 
touched his face. He wanted to hold her closer 
still which would mean lifting her gently from the 
floor, but he didn't. Since Rebecca Mulligan 
had left the Bowery two years ago and kissed him 
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good-bye he had not felt such a throbbing in his 
side — such a happiness and sadness at the same 
time. 

The room was in seething motion and Miss 
Mortimer could be seen whirling about with a 
resentful Tommie Jones. Nobody looked at any- 
body else now, for each person regarded his or 
her feet as the one thing that was turning the 
world. 

Off by the door there came faint murmurs from 
the dressing-rocHn passage. Lucy and Jonathan 
were floating that way. 

"They've found her," she gasped, her face grow- 
ing white. 

"She's dancing," he smd. He was facing the 
door and could see what was happening beyond. 
One moment and she had broken away from him 
and was clutching at them. 

"You wicked, wicked, wicked boys !" she 
cried. 

Before her eyes Cleopatra was leaping from 
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flattened and an outraged look in her eyes that 
would have chilled the blood in any mother 
heart. 

"We didn't know she was yours, Lucy!" some- 
one said. "We thought it belonged to that stuck 
up Jane Bleecker. We didn't know you had a 
doll." 

"She's not a doll.'" wailed Lucy. "She's been 
sick too, and shut away for months and months. 
You've broken her lovely nose and she'll never 
have another, for God doesn't give a second nose 
like teeth." 

"Don't you care," SEud Jonathan. 

*'I can't help it" 

'*you have other dolls." 

"Each child is different somehow." 

Suddenly she sank on the floor beside her limp 
offspring the littlest of little girls. The fairy 
princess who danced before the giants had van- 
ished and left fxiiy a poor mother heart hurt and 
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grieving over the ne«dless pains and cruelties of 
life. 

Miss Mortimer was coming toward the passage 
and they had to hide the victim. Jonathan 
ran with her to Lucy's coat while the other boys 
looked sheepish. 

"Come, masters and misses," she said. ''We 
are going to polk now. You know you all like 
to polk." 

They smiled, and some of them discreetly 
cheeped like chickens or yelped like dogs. It was 
mere bravado, for Lucy was still gazing at them 
reproachfully. 

"It's the Strauss polka dedicated to Mademoi- 
selle de Montijo now the Empress of the French," 
simpered Miss Mortimer. To speak of royalty 
always exhilarated her. 

They listened, but their e3res were upon Lucy. 

"Remember to turn the foot inward which 
gives the true foreign stamp to the step, raise the 
heel slightly and rest on the point of the foot." 
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"Miss Jones, you must choose a partner. I al- 
ways let you young ladies choose partners for the 
polka." 

"I choose him!" said Lucy, pointing to Jona- 
than. 

"You've just danced with him." 

"I like him! The others are horrid boys; they 
may grow up to be murderers." 

"Why, Lucy?" 

"I know it," two large eyes were blazing, for 
Miss Mortimer was beginning to laugh. Some- 
one had hinted of Cleopatra's broken nose. 

Off to the centre of the room Jonathan led her 
as if they were just two drifting eddying leaves. 
She did not speak. He thought she had closed 
her eyes. Once his face touched hers and she 
did not move away. 

"Are you the princess this time, and can I be 
the prince?" he asked plaintively, 

"Do you want to be a prince?" 

"I don't know." 
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"Would you be my prince?" 

"Yes!" stoutly. 

"Would you be the father of all my dolls, even 
old Jimkins. I know they're only dolls, but 
they're all the children I have. I must love some- 
thing. Tranmie doesn't want me to love him 
much. Father's sort of like Tommie, except whai 
he says good-night, and mother went away up 
there when I was a baby." She pointed to the 
blue sky outside the window. 

"I'll love you," this very softly. 

"And Cleopatra can come to our wedding?" 

"She can be bridesmaid." 

Lucy clapped her hands gleefully in the middle 
of the polka. "You can be the prince," she 
smiled, "and we'll be married to-morrow!" 

"You dear, dear littlest girl.'" he was lifting 
her softly just once. 
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The widow Polly Hawkins acknowledged thirty- 
eight years to her parson and her lawyer, but 
her friends who were kind or unkind enough to 
remember her birthday knew she was a per- 
petual twenty-nine. Nobody cared very much, 
or secured some of Father Time's renters to be- 
tray his cruel secrets, for the widow Polly was 
simply the widow Polly and unique in the collec- 
tion of all the town's widows. You couldn't help 
liking Poll as her intimates called her. Imagine 
a plump little partridge-sort of woman with a 
lower lip that had a quaint little impish curve al- 
ways breaking out in it and you have her. If 
you looked a trifle closer you might have seen that 
her nose turtied up, her wmst wasn't quite as slim 
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as it might have been, and her hair was obviously 
dyed. Of course Poll would have whispered all * 
these things in you ear herself, if you had only 
given her time. Pplly told everything — that was 
her charm — all her joys and sorrows, her loves 
and hates came forth from her rouged lips in a 
bewildering patchwork of smiles and laughter. 
"Mrs. Hawkins doesn't give a dem what she says 
— she knows the world — she's got some philosophy 
and she's lamed it's better to laugh than to cry, 
and that's more than Mrs. Bush will ever leam, 
God bless her soul," old General Bush, one of 
Polly's "tame cats" said of her. To this same 
General Bush and her lesser satellite, Mr. Rens- 
selaer Smith, she once confided that the only dif- 
ference between herself and other women was, 
that most women were engaged taking one man in, 
while she was engaged in taking them all in. 
"People like to come to my house because I'm not 
in any great fear of judgment day," Polly used to 
say. "I wish nobody any harm, I give everybody 
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who knocks at the door, food and drink. You all 
know the food and drink — my poor Andrew sim- 
ply died of stuffing down my victuals. Do you 
ever guess why you all come here? It's because 
I comfort your bodies and leave your souls to the 
parson and yourselves." 

"You comfort our hearts, Polly," the General 
is on record as replying to this. 

"Do I?" smiled Polly. "I have a big one of 
my own. Just look at my waist line, General. 
Any man who loves me would have to grow a 
mi^ty long arm." 

"And a strong one," said the Greneral. 

"Oh, I don't know," sighed Polly archly. "I 
like boys, General. Old boys sometimes." 

When Jonathan was sixteen Captain White- 
bush returned at last from his China trading. For 
four years the boy had been at Mr. Clippert's 
school in Leonard Street, his tuition paid for by 
his absent imcle who was supposed either to be 
making a fortune or wooing some noble Manchu 
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lady. When he did arrive after a course of ad- 
ventures; an escape from a Chinese prison, a 
cyclone, and a iig^t with pirates, he was more than 
pleased with his sister's son. 

"Nearly six feet of you !" was his first greeting. 
"You have your ma's blue eyes. GroUy boy, I'm 
glad to be hone again, safe under my own flag." 

"I'm glad you arc, Sir. The grandmother has 
been South touring with her conpany for over 
six months. I have been to your house in Court- 
landt Street every week, Sir, to see that Sambo 
took care of it properly. Your letter came three 
weeks ago and I've been to the dock ever so many 
times to know if you had been sighted. Every- 
thing's ready for you. There's been a fire in your 
chamber every ni^t and last week I helped 
Sambo imcork the port. We opened some of your 
best 1842, thinking you'd need to be braced up, 
Sir. All my things are packed waiting to leave 
Delaney's. I can come over to-nigjit if you want 
me. The grandmother always said that you 
o 90 & 
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would want mc to live with you and I should like 

the top story front room where your pistols are !" 

"God bless my soul, you are a breeze," said 
the Captain. 

*Tm almost a man and I shall be good com- 
pany for you," answered his nephew sedately. 

"I perceive cme h^r on your chin, my lad." 

"Well, anyway, Pm wearing your old breelcs, 
Sir." 

"God bless my soul," said the Captain. 

There was a wonderful time in that ancient 
G^rg^an house the week of the home-coming. 
Every hour or two the knocker clanged and a 
grinning Sambo received dainty-coloured notes 
accompanied by dishes of boned turkeys, jellies 
and syllabubs. From many forgotten streets 
black-stocked, snuff-taking old gentlemen ambled 
there for a handshake and a glass of the Cap- 
tain's port. Jonathan had never been so thrilled 
by existence. He was for ever opening cedar- 
lined chests of silks and offering people presents. 
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There seemed to be presents for everybody. In 
the afternoons the gentlemen with many protesta- 
tions were forced to choose bundles for their bet- 
ter-halfs and their dau^ters, and at night the 
Captain and his nephew sallied forth with carpet 
bags full of gifts. 

The Captain had a longer memory than most 
men. There was something very nice about the 
way he remembered all his old nei^bours and 
friends. At the time of which I write the East- 
em traders were furling their sails and Aster's 
mammoth fleet was a thing of yesterday. China 
silk wasn't quite as plentiful as it had been, and 
the Captain's progress from dwelling to dwelling 
was greeted with the wildest enthusiasm. Bright 
eyes peeped from behind doors and then suddenly 
candles and lamps began to bloom in the best par- 
lour. Girls ran up back-staircases to smooth 
their hair and sprinkle their faces and hands with 
orange-flower water. Someone called, "Have we 
any seed cake?" Someone hurried off to the ^^n- 
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try and the wine cellar. Scxneone whispered, 
"See to the fire!" Someone came out on the 
front steps and held out a gracious hand of wel- 
come. This went on night after nigjit, and to 
Jtmathan each home he entered was a new world 
and each person he talked with a new country. 
"What a fine lad he is I" they said to the beaming 
Captain. "Only sixteen and he looks a full 
twenty! He favours you, Captain Whitebush 
. . . I declare he favours you. Why you 
might be father and son!" This speech was 
made to them by hostess after hostess. The 
widow Hawkins was the first to vary it. "Why, 
my dear Captain, is this your younger brother?" 
she asked. PoUy received her own silk that night 
and silk that was intended for the house next 
door. At least Polly said the dear man had given 
her fifty yards — twenty-five more than he had 
given his old sweetheart, Maria Glendenning, 
and for the life of her she couldn't think why. 
Jonathan knew why thou^i — or thought he did. 
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Polly's sitting-room or drawing-room as she 
sometimes called it when she wanted to irritate 
conservative calleis who had never felt the need 
of any room better dian a parlour, was different 
from all the other rorans where Jonathan had fol- 
lowed his uncle. The chairs were very low and 
cranfortablc and the place with its creamy rose- 
strewn chintzes smelt of ripening oranges and hy- 
acinths. Life seemed to bloom diere in a sort of 
perpetual spring. Polly detested "rep and ma- 
hogany," as much as she detested a widow's proper 
attire — ^black silk. So she sat on a nest of varied 
coloured roses in something resemblii^ pale blue 
and worked away on a brilliant vermilion wool 
parrot for a fire screen. On one side sat General 
Bush, on the other Mr. Rensselaer Smith. This 
was how the advancing party found her en- 
trenched. 

"Oh, you dear Captain!" cried Polly, feissing 
him. "I've known him so long," she threw to her 
other admirers by way of compensation. 
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"I never kiss you, do I, General?" laughed 
Polly. 

The General looked fierce for a moment and 
pulled his moustache. 

"Mrs. General wouldn't let us, would she?" 
continued the lady. "You know the Capt^n, 
General? And Captain, this is Mr. Rensselaer 
Smith." 

"Howdy do, Mr. Smith," said the Captain. 

"Rensselaer Smith!" corrected Mr. Rensselaer 
Smith." 

"Don't be chilly, Bertie!" called Poll as she 
bustled about. "Smith is a better known name 
than Rensselaer any day in the week." 

All this time Jonathan stood watching. The 
wonderful person was actually comity nearer him. 
His uncle was introdudng them. For a mwnent 
he was like a leaf blown by a \nnd. She was 
smiling for him. ^e thou^t him his uncle's 
brother. She thought him a man! He followed 
her to the hall to put down the silk. 
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Her eyes gleamed, her hair flashed, the 
scent of her blue dress was the scent 
of some intoxicating strange flower. He watched 
the ruflfle of the skirt sweep the floor. The skirt 
caught on a nml and showed a trim feminine 
ankle. The bundle in the boy's arms was gossa- 
mer — nothing. He unfastened the skirt rever- 
ently. She bent over him. The hall was cold 
and he could feel her warm breath mingling with 
his. Something was happening. He was step- 
ping from one world to another. He raised his 
face to look and search for the wonder of it. 
Softly she stooped to him until her lips met his. 
"That's another for your uncle, you blue-eyed 
boy," she said. "I never could resist a blue-eyed 
boy!" 

"Your health, Ma'am!" smd the General. 
"Your health. Ma'am !" said the Captain. 
"Your good health, my dear Ma'am!" said 
Mr. Rensselaer &mth. 
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"Your health, Mrs. Hawkins!" smd J(ma- 
than. 

Then the four gentlemen sat down. Of course 
each man wanted die other man to go and they 
didn't exactly disguise it. Even gentlemen were 
apt to be primitive in the old days of Yankee- 
doodle. Polly was in her element. Under the 
OTver of all the talk about the weather, politics, 
church and theatre Eve kept creeping out and 
showing the forbidden apple. No male wanted 
to share Polly with three other males. She was 
made fdr the intimate conversation — the rambling 
tale that admits only one hero. Polly was apt 
at discovering heroes. As had been hinted, she 
gave each man what he wanted — as far as possi- 
ble. You know by this time Polly had a heart 
as well as her mentality. A woman who can 
flatter with her heart and head has an advantage 
over the woman who flatters because "men are 
fools." The widow gasped, sighed, and lan- 
guished at her voluble trio. Man admires his 
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plumage most when he talks about it and Eve will 
always lleten. As for Jonathan he was too spell- 
bound to talk. While his elders vociferated for 
the silence of each other, he listened and looked. 
Polly listened too, but her eyes were near Jona- 
than's. 

"Bush is a fool and that Smith an ass," said 
the Captain outside die door. "They simply eat 
up a rocm. Dem bad manners, I call it." 

"Why don't you call to-morrow nj^t?" asked 
Jonathan. 

"They might be there again with their chat- 
ter." 

"They won't be — she said so !" 

"Oh, did she?" 

"Yes, Vm calling on her to-morrow." 

"Well, ril be blowed!" said the Captain. 

He laughed all the way home whenever he 
looked at his nephew. 

As for Jonathan the widow's kiss followed after 
him quickening his steps. He was at the thres- 
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hold of sonething. No matter what the old child 
habits and duties, the kiss was always flaming 
on his lips. You remember a widow's kiss — the 
token bestowed half in jest and half in memory 
of love's dead face. No kiss breeds such mischief 
as the widow's wooing kiss when bestowed upon 
adolescent youth. Polly Hawkins was normal. 
Embroidered parrots and a row of tame cats 
couldn't quite fill a heart where a lover had 
knocked, a husband had pillowed his head and a 
dream child had Iain. Polly kissed the boy be- 
cause she was playful and impulsive. That was 
the first mischief. But the greater was when she 
began to see herself with his eyes. He gave her 
back her youth and what she feared in her 
heart of hearts was lost. What middle-aged 
woman is ever proof against that flattering pic- 
ture? 

The tame cats never re-appeared when Jona- 
than came. Polly couldn't make love before their 
superior wisdom. Besides this frisking with youth 
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was changing her. Polly's waistline was just 

the same, but that didn't prevent her from danc- 
ing. "There is no fool like an old fool," people 
might have said, and yet they didn't, for Polly 
Hawkins was just — ^Polly Hawkins. She had so 
much to tell him and he had so much to ask. 
Poor Eve, after years of banishment she had come 
back to the garden with an unsophisticated god* 
like Adam. 

You know of the first visit. On the second 
they sat miles apart. The third one Polly changed . 
her blue to black. It was a widow this youthful 
admirer wanted and the widow knew it. By way 
of compensating herself for the ugly black, Polly 
put on a bodice very open at the throat — there 
were no "low necks" in old New York. That 
night the lady's cheeks were pale damask rose — 
not geraniums. 

"I love you because you're so sad," said Jona- 
than. 

Polly turned her head away and grinned. 
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"It's so beautiful to be an exquisite woman, and 

so sad," si^ed sixteen. 

Polly answered the sigh. 

"What did Mr. Hawkins die of?" asked Jona- 
than. 

"Port!" said the irrepressible Polly. 

"Oh, don't— don't jest." 

'Tm sorry, my dear. I'd make it cholera to 
please you if I could. It was only drink — gout, 
dear. Andy was the best of souls and always 
merry." 

"You make me feel all the tragedy of it!" 
cried Jonathan. 

"I'm very much alone — " The voice was dirill- 
ingly low. 

"Oh, don't say that — I shall be with you now. 
I will call very often." 

"Will you, Jonathan?" 

"Greneral Bush and Mr. Smith call often — and 
my uncle." 

"They're not like you !" 
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"My uncle thinks you will find me very dull 
if I call often." 

"He doesn't understand me as you do, does he, 
Jonathan?" 

"Do I understand?" he aniled with pleasure. 

Polly moved nearer to him. 

That night when the stars were fading, a new 
poet was bom. After two wakeful hours in his 
bed, Jonathan arose and composed the following 
composition to his disturbing vision. Polly may 
be said to have evoked his muse and later to have 
killed it. She was the only woman who ever re- 
ceived rhymed epistles from him. 

TO MRS. HAWKINS 

Oh, cruel grief has hurt ray dear 

My tender fair Pauline, 

Her husband died of habits bad 

When she was just sixteen. 

And now her widowed broken heart 

Is followed by three score. 

A General Bush, a man called Smith 

And I am to the fore. 
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Oh, beauteous widow who shall win 
For I my love can't speak 
So bashful are my timid hopes 
They will not flow or leak. 
I hate the General who can say 
"I love you, beauteous maid 1" 
And as for he who is called Smith 
May Fate make bun a knave. 

Now nobody could tell what Polly meant to do 
about anything, for Polly seldom knew herself. 
"Boliver and Hades!" said the Captain to himself 
as he observed the increasing pallor of his nephew 
and was informed of his frequent calls upon the 
widow. "What does she mean by making him 
come there every night? The old baggage could 
marry him if he were twenty, but she can't marry 
a cradle. Poll's a flirting old vixen, but she's no 
fool." 

Later when the Captain said Mrs. Hawkins 
seemed very fond of him, Jonathan replied that 
she was fond of them both. 

"I think she was bom the same year 
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as your grandmother," the other baited. 

"She's nine years older than I am," said Jona- 
than. "I know, for she told me so." 

"I suppose by the way you are going on you 
think the lady is in love with you." 

"Oh, dcm't!" cried Jonathan. There were tears 
in his voice. 

"That boy should be caned," said the Captain 
to himself. "Women and the devil are the last 
degree of comparison." 

As for the boy he wrote that night after a vio- 
lent perusal of the poems of the New York genius 
Clarke. 

AN ODE TO A CRUEL BEAUTY 

Divine one, give me back my heart 
That weeps beneath your airy feet; 
Night after night I feel the smart 
That comes from loving one so sweet. 
To-night you see old General Bush- 
While I must sit at home alone I 
I wish death would the General push 
And end my bitter human moan. 
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Twas but a little while ago 
I pressed thee fondly in my arms. 
Oh, nightingale I bid thee go 
And sii^; to her my false alarms ! 

Doggerel of the worst description it may be, 
but it cost its author many a secret hour of an- 
guish. Polly laughed and wept over it alter- 
nately. With the receipt of the second effusion 
she began to realise what she was doing. The 
maternal instinct fought with the other woman. 
Jonathan's ode came to her while she was listen- 
ing to General Bush's tirade on his wife's petty 
jealousy. She excused herself, read it, then left 
the Tcxxa. While the General sat alone with his 
pipe Polly was in an upper rotrai studying the 
wrinkles of her face with a hand-glass. She knew 
her tragedy, as every middle-aged woman knows 
it, and yet she could not forget the boy's- blue 
eyes. 

As for Jonathan a fortnight had aged him. 
He had grown by wanting. Broadening muscles 
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and lengthening inches people mi^t tell him of, 
but he knew there were other changes — cerebral 
changes. The hedges of youth were being cut 
away and before him rolled the promised land of 
manhood. A woman's touch — a voice and he was 
on the road. How magnificent it looked wind- 
ing for ever through sunlit places. He saw no 
darkness. No grim death' waiting for his thou^ts 
that seemed to be chained to stars. Life was 
made up of visions in which Polly was always 
the central figure. About this time he began 
borrowing various habiliments of his uncle's that 
suited him and Sambo reported that he often for- 
got to eat his daily three meals. 

Captain Whitebush having found a rou^ 
draft of one of his nephew's effusions to the 
widow called upon the lady. He was very tact- 
ful and for the moment Polly's mood was peni- 
tence. She received him in pale grey, a bunch 
of artificial forget-me-nots at her breast. She 
was sorry for Jonathan if the Captain was really 
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sorry for her. Tears came to her eyes when he 
said that he was, and so he kissed her. Jonathan 
was a baby . . . she agreed to say good- 
bye . . . she would do it that very ni^t 
. . . She loved him as a mother loves 
. .■ . that was all ... his eyes re^ 
minded her of someone long ago . . . some- 
one before Andrew. She was nestling near the 
Captain's arm when they reached the door — "for 
comfort," she said. 

Jonathan calling an hour later found her eyes 
limpid. Polly's pearl-like tears never caused any 
redness. 

She led him to a sofa and took his hand. "He's 
been here," she said. "We must part. It's for 
the best. I see it all now." 

Jonathan fumbling shyly for a poem in his 
pocket suddenly choked. 

"Don't dear," she whispered tenderly. His 
face looked haggard in the soft lighL Polly 
could never see anybody suffer — much less a 
lover. 
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"I love you," he faltered from his end of the 
sofa. "We could marry in five years." 

"You'd tire of me before then." 

"You're the most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen!" 

Polly drew in her breath. She couldn't help 
moving a little nearer to him. 

"My nose turns up!" 

"It doesn't!" 

"I'm too old to w^t" 

"You're only twenty-six!" 

There was a smothered ejaculation. 

"I diall die without you I" 

"Here, or in Courtlandt Street?" asked Polly. 

"Don't taunt me," he wailed. "When you 
gaze at my corpse . , ." 

She looked at him searchingly. He was really 
suffering. He meant all he said. Her heart 
listening to his heart felt a chill of terror. 

She bent nearer and he edged farther away. 

His head sou^t the shoulder of his coat — his 
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uncle's best blue broadcloth he had borrowed 
for the occasion. He was breathing tears — weep- 
ing as only a boy can weep when his man's 
strength has been stolen from him. Perhaps you 
remember some such gasps of angui^. 

"My darling I" Polly murmured. Sie was 4e 
one who clasped him. 

"You will marry me?" he questioned. 

She hung her head — hunting time. 

"I cannot live — if you don't!" 

"Ask me another time." 

"You're the most beautiful wanan I have ever 
seen!" he repeated again. 

Polly smiled for the first time in minutes. 

"I'd go to die depths for you," he whispered 
dramatically. 

A littie laugji escaped her. After all sixteen 
on stilts cannot help appealing to a bubbling sense 
of humour. 

"My uncle's pistols are in my room," he s^d 
suddenly. 
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"Jonathan, I will not listen to any more such 
speeches to-nighL It isn't manly of you. It 
iai't kind. It hurts me." With this long speedi 
Polly bounced to her feet. 

"/ love you" was all he answered, gazing at 
her mournfully. 

"Why?" asked Eve, drawing in that curved 
lip for a last morsel and knowing that she should 
not want it. 

"Because you're so beautiful." 

"I have beautiful clothes," said Polly, "but 
I haven't a beautiful face, or a beautiful soul. 
I'm a bad woman, Jonathan. Yes, bad, and im- 
fitted for your wife." The hour was late and 
she had grown tired. 

His expressitm had not changed. "You'll 
marry me?" he said. 

"Come to^norrow," she snapped from exhaus- 
tion. 

He sank to his knees at her feet and clasped 
them fiercely. She trembled lest in his sudden 
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madness he might take it into his head to cut 
them off. He had always kept a proper dis- 
tance before. His timidity was (me of his 
chaitns. 

"Gto home now, dear, and sleep," she said. 
"Come in the morning at eleven after your uncle 
goes to the Club." 

. Polly's brain had a plan. She had played 
with fire and it was her punishment to disappear 
in the flames. 

As Jonathan crept upstairs that night his uncle 
called to him from his chamber. He found the 
old sea-dog in bed, his night-cap on, and a last 
candle sputtering out in the bedrack. The room 
still smelt of sleeping toddy. 

"Well ?" snorted the Captain. Polly had made 
him a promise and he knew Polly never broke a 
promise. He was curious as to how his nephew 
had taken the ending of his love dream. 

"She never looked more beautiful," said Jona- 
than. "We will marry in five years. I am to 
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see her at eleven to-morrow," he craitinued softly, 
his eyes riveted on the dying light. 

"You are,'* echoed the dry voice from the four- 
poster. No one had ever seen Polly in the morn- 
ing for years. 

"I love her — !" The words came in a great 
sigh. 

"Bless your soul I" said the Captmn. "And 
bless her. She's a good wanan, old Poll." He 
who had scented all the winds so long saw the 
typhoon ahead. 

"Thank you, Sir, and good-night," returned 
Jonathan. The room was in darkness. 

At eleven o'clock precisely a slim, blushing 
youth was ushered into the widow Hawkins' draw- 
ing-room. It was a sunny morning and the cur- 
tains were drawn back. In the street city birds 
were chirping, but the merciless glare from the 
windows showed the flowers in Polly's vases and 
the flowers in the chintzes faded and dusty. Jrai- 
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athan knew the room at night. This was another 

roMn. Mystery and enchantment had vanished. 

The caller, his temples throbbing and a lump 
in his throat sat in anguished expectancy. After 
the freshness of his walk the air of the place was 
caged and stale. 

There was a faint movement at the door. 

He looked up. 

A woman in a loose robe stood there. Her 
faded yellow^ face was wrinkled and her short 
uncurled hair hung about her head like wisps of 
straw. 

They gazed at each other for minutes that 
might have been years. A terrible uncertainty 
clutched at him. 

"You wanted ;'our answer," she said. 

At the voice he knew he started horror-struck 
from his seat. 

"Mrs. Hawkins!" he cried. 

Then Polly betrayed herself. "The sunshine 
is a better avenger than pistols," she half sobbed. 
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"My heart is young, but my face is old. Forgive 
me, child, for loving your blue eyes." 

Jonathan bent over and kissed the scant dyed 
hair in pity. 
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Barnum had at last captured Jenny LJnd. The 
Swedish nightingale and her little crowd of at- 
tendants were in New York and the news went 
f rcwn mouth to mouth until nothing else was talked 
about. There was no need of the modest bill- 
posters of the period. Each man saw in his 
mind's eye his dream of feminine loveliness wait- 
ing to come forth in Castle Garden with a voice 
rivalling those in the angelic choir. John Genin, 
good hatter that he was, caught the enthusiasm 
and paid the price of a hundred hats to hear her. 
The great Webster spent all the memorable day 
of the eleventh of September purchasing a big 
pocket handkerchief to hide his emotions the wits 
said. The town talked of nothing but roulades, 
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cadenzas and Jenny's use of them. Kin^ and 
Queens had smiled and wept at her will and paths 
of jewels and roses were the rewards of her songs. 
It was all very glittering and romantic. Many a 
youth longed for high adventures when the Jenny 
Lind fever held us. 

Among the old songs that nobody every sings, 
placed high on the dusty music shelf of a certain 
room I know, there is one of Mdlle. Lind's called 
"A Norwegian Shepherd Song." On the first 
page in a round masculine hand is the name 
Jonathan Whitebush and underneath in a girlish 
scribble are the letters T-h-c-1-m-a. The thing 
has been there nearly half a century and yet when 
one picks it up faintly-scented rose leaves are sure 
to fall out. The supply seems inexhaustible, and 
on the day of the great house-cleaning just when 
the Christmas greens are taken down, before the 
New Year, youthful investigating hands turn 
over the ancient music. Those rose leaves 
falling from Thelma's song and soiling the clean 
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floors what laughter they have caused I Unthink- 
ing youth only mocks at the ghosts of sentiment. 
The ones who scattered the dry dust little knew 
how much of two brave hearts lay in that bunch 
of long dead flowers. 

Jonathan was very handsome at eighteen. The 
nobility of his features, his elegant slimness, and 
his courtly manners made him a favourite among 
those faithful friends of his grandmother who 
saw in him the seed of her beauty. His eyes were 
the bluest in Gotham they said, and he wore his 
hair like a famous Prince in England. All the 
Broadway barbers studied European fashions in 
diose days. I see him now as he started from his 
uncle's house in Courtlandt Street the morning 
after Jenny Lind's great triumph. He was wear- 
ing a thin cotton suit and a Spanish straw hat, for 
the day seemed to have rolled off the lap of June. 
In his hand he carried a bunch of damask roses. 
Those roses and their sisters frcnn the same bush 
are the be^nning and the ending of this story. 
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Jonathan's uncle, the gallant old sea captain, who 
was the delight and terror of the Union Club, had 
picked the roses somewhere about six o'clock that 
morning and bade his nephew deliver them at an 
address in Battery Place. "You recollect your 
grandma's pal, old Miss Glenderming, boy — well, 
these posies be for her. I have heard her tell of 
singing with this same critter off in Sweden, and 
she received no bouquets last night I bet you. It's 
a forgetful sort of world, lad!" Here the Cap- 
tain gave one of his humorous sighs that always 
ended in a lauding curve about his mouth, "These 
roses have dew on them and Jerni^s must be a bit 
the worse for all that crowd," he mused. 

"I wish we had been there last night," said 
Jonathan. 

"We would be a heap side poorer this morn- 
ing." 

"They say she sings sweeter than a nightin- 
gale." 

"Pooh! there are other song birds," said the 
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Captain as he took a final whiff of his roses be- 
fore parting with them. The steeple clock struck 
seven. '*TelI Maria Glendenning I raised them 
myself," he said. The sky was growing bluer 
every minute. Miss Glendenning, a forgotten 
singer who had lost her voice was going to have 
roses to brighten her breakfasL Jonathan 
clutched them not over tenderly. His uncle was 
full of such whim-whams. I am glad to rea>rd 
that he doffed his straw hat to his elder as he 
started forth. 

How sweet the air was! The country was 
beckonmg over the river. The streets were de- 
serted, for there was yet another hour before the 
sacrifice to trade. Jonathan had fine feeling 
enough to appreciate his uncle's delicate atten- 
tion to an old friend, but he wished that Sambo, 
their black man, had been sent on the errand. 
Therefore he ran to get it over. As he ran he 
thought of Jenny Lind, the wonder woman who 
had upset the metropolis. The few men and 
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women who passed him were talking of her. "Did 
you go? . . ." "Never to my dying day 
shall I forget her singing . . ." These 
and other snatches of praise reached him. There 
was something in the streets that seemed to whis- 
per of the lost night's triumph. As he neared the 
Marine Parade he saw that the paths were cov- 
ered with scattered programmes. His thoughts 
soared off to an air Alice sings in "Robert le Dia- 
ble." He wished he had been in Stockholm when 
Miss Glendenning heard a little Jenny Lind sing 
it. The old lady loved that tale. Was his dry 
throat unconsciously giving forth the song? A 
ravishing answer to his thoughts was coming from 
behind the dusty lilac bushes. He crept nearer 
Castle Garden way and parted the bushes. A 
lovely bird-like note rising up to the serene 
meadows of heaven suddenly dropped at his 
feet. 

"Oh I" he cried. 

The retort came back in a foreign language. A 
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few minutes later Jonathan knew that it was 
Swedish for "rude man." 

"Oh !" repeated Jonathan. 

"I do not like mens to listen," faltered the 
lady in English. 

"Forgive me," said our hero. "Have I the 
pleasure of speaking with the famous Jenny 
Lind?' 

"Jenny Land!" the girl fairly hissed at him. 

"Madame Lungburg makes me hate her name !" 
Then the tempest subsided, and eyes that were 
the colour of some grey northern sea suddenly 
filled with moisture and sought his. 

Jonathan blushed. What was a young gentle- 
man to do in Such an extraordinary circumstance? 
As he blushed higher and higher went something 
in his throat. "I thought because you sang so 
well you must be the famous visitor," he said, 
trying not to look at the tears. 

"You think I did it bra? Madame say no such 
thing. Last night when Mdlle. Lind sing "The 
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Camp of Silesia,' Madame say to me, 'You never 
sing like that. You do not study.' I come from 
Upsala to be med her because she must be with 
Mademoiselle. I leave my mor. I leave my 
brother Gfosta. I must cross the bad sjon. I 
work hard and study. She say I do not study. 
She is a karang." 

"Oh, said Jonathan again. When the lady 
exhibited anger he thought he had never seen any- 
one more beautiful. Men seldom feel like him 
about the emotion in the opposite sex except at 
first acquaintance. 

"I want my home — my dear land," she said, 
the eyes filling again as she sank upon a bench. 

"You don't know us," came Jonathan's an- 
swer. "Wait until you have been here a week." 
He swelled his chest a trifle because he was so 
ardently American. 

She was bidding him sit now, with a smile. 
She was bewildering In her change of moods. 

"WTiat must you thirik of me to speak so?" 
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He smiled back at her. 

"I have no vanner," she sighed. "Mademoi- 
selle is not like Madame but she is so busy. She 
is much busy alwaj^." 

"I will be your friend." 

"But I do not know you." 

"Madame Lungburg might not like me," he 
threw in. 

"Then I would like you muck." 

"You mean it," he whispered, drawing nearer. 
The hour was early and cold. 

"I do not understand," she said. "I speak 
En^ish only a litde," she rose in sweet chal- 
lenge. 

"You speak most eloquently." He bowed. 

"Not so," she SEud. 

"You will walk to-morrow at this hour?" 

"Not so," she said again. 

"The song you were singing — the song I inter- 
rupted. Tell me, what was it?" 

"It was of summer^ and the flowers are dead." 
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Only a poet could describe her vmce as she said 
this to him. In after years he never saw the 
yellow leaves flutter despairing from the trees 
without thinking of her. 

For a moment neither spoke. 

"Sweden," she whispered softly, looking to- 
wards the sea, "my birds — my flowers. The sn6 
will be there when I come." 

"You must have these roses," said Jonathan, 
gallantly. 

"You picked them for yourself?" she asked, 
showing how truly feminine she was. 

"For Madame Lungburgl" he answered. 

She laughed and kissed the roses. 

"Good-bye, min herre," she said. "If we do 
not meet again the karing has kilted me." 

"To-morrow, early, in the park?" he en- 
treated. 

She laughed again. Her eyes were suddenly 
dark and roguish. A moment and she was gone 
fluttering from him like a bird, the Shepherd's 
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song on her lips and a great wonder knocking at 
the door of her heart. 

Not far from the Battery was that old row of 
Georgian houses where Maria Glendenning lived 
with her memories and little else besides. As 
^c stood upon her doorstep for the whiff of fresh 
air which all Gotham thou^t necessary be- 
fore the morning meal an excited and almost 
inarticulate young gentleman appeared before 
her. 

"Land sakes alive, it's young Jonathan," she 
said. 

"I brought you some roses from the Captain," 
muttered the apparition. "They're not very 
fresh looking, I am afraid and don't show them 
to my tmcle if he should call to-night. I beg this 
favour. Miss Glendenning." 

"These are Tom Smith's hot-house roses and 
very beautiful too. I thought the Captain liked 
old-fashioned flowers." 

"So he does, Ma'am," with another blush. 
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"Who did you give them to?" asked the shrewd 
old lady. "Was she pretty?" 

"I bought these at Tom Smith's after I had 
done it," confessed Jonathan bravely. "All the 
best had gone to Jenny Ltnd last night. The 
one I gave them to was in great distress. I 
couldn't help it ... I feared that she mi^t 
do herself an injury without a real friend . . . 
Her eyes are so sad, Miss Glendenning. I have 
never seen a girl like her. She is so artless. She 
talks as if I had known her for years and years. 
I must rescue her. I wouldn't be a man and a 
Whitebush if I didn't rescue her. She is so lonely 
here, Miss Glendenning. And she sings, she sings 
just like a lark — " 

A gentle sigh answered him. TTie si^ of one 
who has known the wonder of such a breathless 
tale. 

"In youth love is always dancing about each 
street comer," she mused. 

"\ do love her and I shall rescue her," said 
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Jonathan. There was a new note in his voice, 

for his hands were gripping at the flaaung sword. 

"I understand, Johnny." 

"Do you really?" asked Jonathan. She had 
not asked him any questions and yet she under- 
' stood. His deep voice almost broke in amaze- 
ment and delight. 

She put one delicate old hand on his brown 
face as he began to tell her more. "If you need 
me I will help you," she said. 

"How good you are !" cried Jonathan. 

He left her wanting to run instead of walk. 
The world had never been so full of promise — 
so inuch his. Jonathan Whitebush boy-man was 
now grown into man-hero. A woman's eyes had 
done it. Those who have the fairy key to ro- 
mance can hear the patter of his joyous foot- 
steps in the time of long ago. 

She was there the next morning although he had 
scarcely slept all night for fear that she might not 
come. 
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"My frin," she said in her impulsive fashion, 

when she spied him, and he could not speak for 
joy. 

She was paler he thou^t. Perhaps it was his 
imagination. To-day she was less playful. As 
they walked by the surging harbour waters she 
talked to him of Sweden. So intent was he upon 
following her thought that Upsala grew real to 
him. He could see the great pink castle on the 
hill, the pride of the College town, the banacks 
where her brother Gosta hoped to go as a lieu- 
tenant when she had made money for him to fin- 
ish his education, the Cathedral with its troops 
of frozen angels above the tombs of Swedish no- 
bles. Her father was noble she told him, of a 
very ancient but impoverished family. He had not 
liked her to sing at the theatre as a young girl, 
although in Sweden there was no shame in the 
noble doing anything honest. Her picture of the 
theatre always stayed with him, for she clasped 
her hands in ecstasy when she spoke of it. There 
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was a stage with candle lights in front and boxes 
with round openings made for the proud grefvar 
to stick out their powdered heads. In the pas- 
sages the people drank their pundi. What she 
loved was the little park by the theatre. It was 
all gold and silver leaves now — shimmering magic 
leaves. In his day-dreams and those to crane at 
night he stood there with her. The sunlight and 
the moonlight played with her yellow hair. She 
was close to him and her beautiful curved lips 
were warm, and over them both the leaves floated 
like faint whispers from the souls of lost lovers. 
He wanted to meet her again that day but 
there was no hope of a second meeting. Ma- 
demoiselle was too busy to see anything of 
Madame Lungburg and the singing mistress spent 
all her time watching and dictating to her pupil. 
This early morning time while half the world 
still slept was the girl's one boon. She had never 
imagined that she was delivering herself into the 
hands of a tyrant when she came abroad, neither 
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had her people. The wonan could teach music, 
but owing to what she deemed her misfortunes 
she took revenge upon all the weak things of the 
world. Jonathan heard of her indignities with 
fresh anger. Every hour when his charmer was 
away from him he made srane impossible plan for 
her deliverance. It was not until their fourth 
meeting that Jonathan accidentally called her 
Thelma, and she blushed, that the real plan came 
to him — ^the most beautiful plan in the world. 
He loved her and she returned it. It wasn't 
anything she said that brought him the knowl- 
edge. Who ever knows the precise moment when 
love begins? When spirit hands stretch out to 
other hands and two beings start upon that rap- 
turous walk of heights and depths before un- 
dreamt of. Oh, the heart of a boy, how it runs 
in the wake of the wind. Thelma Piintzshold 
was beautiful and lonely. She was in trouble 
and needed him. Perhaps she was the first of her 
sex to treat Jonathan as a man. He was hers — 
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her own. She told him so. Can you see his e3res 
under the brim of that Spanish hat? The boy's 
curiosity and the light of mischievous adventures 
was dying in them. The Captain's nephew had 
a giant purpose in life. The deliverance of 
Love. Smile cynics who have never been in love 
with Love and yet there will still be Jonathans in 
the world. It's the Jonathans who keep poetry 
fresh and the stars countries of romance. Back in 
the forests of the past ride a vast breathless OHn- 
pany of just such intense lovers. Like Aucassin 
they ride through thorny forests and sometimes we 
can only trace them by the blood upon the grass. 
The fifth day when Jonathan hastened to the 
Marine Parade the place was his alone but for 
a small boy who sat upon their bench holding a 
little slip of a note. When he approached the 
boy arose and made a low bow. He was evi- 
dently a Swede with no knowledge of English, 
for he pointed mutely to the note, and then looked 
at Jonathan. Satisfied that he had found 
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its owner he bowed again and walked away. 

Jonathan sat down on the wet bench — for it 
was raining — and read. 

"Johan, dear heart, I am sick t<Miay." That 
was all — a pitiful scribble in her strange foreign 
hand. 

There was no eatiiig breakfast after that. 
For hours he slunk about that old neighbourhood 
where she lived only daring to pass the house a 
few times. Once he heard her singing. ■ It was 
Jenny Lind's favourite, Saubert's bird song. The 
notes very faint from the closed house seemed 
to him like the song of a lark that had been shot 
and was falling to earth. 

"Thelma J love you!" he said, hoarsely, and as 
if by magic the song stopped and she came to a 
window, opened it and looked out. They could 
not speak without shouting, for the window was 
too high up. Her gold head was sunlike there in 
the rain, but her eyes were wet with tears. When 
she shut the window he clenched his hands. He 
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was firm in his resolve now. A few hours later 
and almost exhausted from his strenuous walking 
he found himself before Miss Glendenning's 
bouse and so he went in. 

"Lord sake's alive, it's young Jonathan !" The 
visitor knew the greeting. 

He sat on the French stool where he used to 
sit in the days when he came on visits of ceremony 
with his grandmother. His eyes did not seek 
Miss Glendenning's but were focussed on a Leeds 
bowl of half-dead roses — roses that he recog- 
nised — in the centre of the table. 

"It's raining," he said politely, and she smiled 
for she guessed why he had come. 

He smiled back and sighed. Many older chil- 
dren smiled and sighed this way with the old 
singer, for there was a silver thread in her heart 
alwa3rs ready to sew -up the rents and tears of the 
day. 

"You think one should many for love?" said 
Jonathan softly, 
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"What else would one marry for, my dear?" 

"Miss Glendenning, you trust me, dtm't 
you?" 

'*You're your uncle's nephew, Jonathan." 
"Would you lend me ten dollars?" 
The lady nodded assent, trying not to smile. 
Could ten dollars of her small income form the 
ladder for one of the rare love marriages that are 
made somewhere in heaven. 

"Thank you many times. Miss Glendenning. 
You see I have so little money and I have been 
wondering where I should get any. Someday, 
when I am twenty-one I shall have a thousand 
a year. My uncle only gives me a dollar a week 
until I go off on his new ship. I am a^amed to 
take your ten dollars, but it is exactly the sum 
I need. For days, or at least a day, I have been 
planning how to get it and passing your house 
this moming, I remembered what you said. My 
grandmother always looked upcm you as a real 
friend, Miss Glendenning." 
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"Would your grandmother have liked what you 
are going to do, Jonathan T' 

"Oh, yes. Mary used to say if a man believes 
in God, and real love, and real friendship, noth- 
ing can hurt him." 

She looked into his steadfast blue eyes. "I 
believe in you," she said. 

"Uncle thinks one day I shall marry Jane 
Bleecker, the daughter of his partner." 

"And the girl you love, is she a good girl?" 

The question seemed as mad as if she had asked 
whether an angel was a species of gnat. 

"When you hear her sing I" he said. 

"Shall I hear her sing one day?" she asked. 

"All New York, all London, Paris, all every- 
where will hear her. She sings like a lark, and 
she will make her people rich and comfortable 
for ever." 

"I hope so!" she said sadly. "Who is her 
teadicr?" 

"Madame LungburgI" 
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"The Lungburg — a cold woman." 

"We hate her I" 

"That's a strong word, Jonathan." 

"I mean it. She teaches with pin-pricks, in- 
sults and spiritual torture. Thelma is going mad 
with her." 

"Perhaps the g^rl should control herself just 
a little more." 

"You've promised me the ten dollars!" s^d 
Jtoiathan. 

"You baby!" laughed Miss Glendenning. "But 
think what your uncle may say to me I" 

"He will bluster, of course. When he sees 
her and she sings to him he will like her better 
than any Jane Bleecker." 

"Singing does soothe him. I always sing to 
him when he's worried." 

"Our house needs a mistress, too." 

"Yes," said the lady f^ntly. The Captain 
had been calling on her for over a quarter of a 
century. 
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"You shall see her soon, Miss Glendenning. 

You shall be bridesmaid at the wedding." 

"And will she be content for ever in New York, 
this foreign girl? Stockholm is very different. 
I can close my eyes now and see its blue skies and 
the white palaces Tessin did." 

"J am here" said Jonathan. 

"Ah, now you do speak like a man," laughed his 
listener. There was gentle sarcasm in the speech, 
but she suddenly rushed forward fran her chair 
and kissed him. 

That night as he lay in bed the most beautiful 
plan in the world grew in dimensions. Three 
dollars and lo, a hackney coach would be made to 
appear and drive them up the Bowery where 
there was a parson who seemed intent on estab- 
lishing another Gretna Green. Then there was 
the purchase of the bank of gold from a shop in 
Canal Street. With the dream ring once on 
Thelma's finger nothing mattered. The Lung- 
burg would storm in vain. Jonathan saw only 
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the happy ride and its consequences were like 
pictures in a book. Of course the Captain would 
forgive him. He could see him now with one of 
those kind, rough hands on the bride's hair, and 
later that kind, rough hand in his own. The Cap- 
xzxn was an admirer of fair-haired women. Bi 
the dark Jonathan arose and went to his chest. 
Yes, Sambo had ironed the madras waistcoat. 
Little he guessed for what occasion it was needed. 
It grieved Jonathan to think that such a kind 
friend as Sambo was not to be there. After they 
came home and surprised his uncle, no doubt the 
best canary would be brought out and the black 
should have a share. As for old Miss Glenden- 
ning the boy couldn't heap her with enough bene- 
fits in his thoughts. She too was thinUng of him 
that nig^t by her candle. Somewhere in <me of 
her boxes there was a piece of white material that 
Maria had purchased twenty years before when 
the Captain had written- her from China that he 
had important news to disclose to her. What 
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he told her was not what she expected, for the 
white dress had never been made up. Perhaps it 
was that long waiting that made her put no ob- 
stacles in the way of Jonathan's truant wedding. 

The next morning Thelma brought Jonathan 
the Norwegian Shepherd Song he had heard her 
singing on that eventful first meeting. It was a 
minne, she said — a gofoa. Madame was wake- 
ful now. She might not come again. She might 
never come again. MdUe. Lind was leaving. 
Swneone had seen them together and told her mis- 
tress. There had been a scene. She was not to 
speak to mens. She was wicked and yet she did 
not care. All life was full of trouble. He was 
her one frin — she would die when she left him — 
Swedish girls did die that way. 

"But you will never leave me !" he said. 

He put out his arms and she came to Aem. 
For a moment her hot face was close to his. Then 
he held her back from him to read what lay in 
those mysterious Northern eyes. No words passed 
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their lips About them was the voice of the 
water, the wind and the cries of birds flying south- 
ward, but the beating of their hearts filled the 
morning. 

There was to be a house and fir trees and a 
white Swedish stove for winter and doves in a 
wicker cage. Oh, what coffee she could make. 
Next to punch it was her national drink. At 
first they would be very poor, but he was sure he 
could earn money. America was the place for 
thaL She would not mind poverty with him. 
Sewing, cooking, scouring the metal pots, washing 
his linen — all that she could do. They would 
lock their door and keep away all the wolves and 
disagreeable people and she would sing to him. 
He rolled up the Shepherd's Song and put it in 
his waistcoat pocket over his heart as she tried 
to say these many things to him. Every now and 
then she would steal a playful kiss somewhere in 
the region of his hair or his ear. It was strange 
conduct for Castle Garden, but then one must re- 
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member the early hour and there were still a few 
protecting leaves on the bushes. 

"You don't seem real, Thelma — real flesh and 
blood, swnehow," he said. 

For that she kissed him again, half mock- 
ingly. 

"Remember you're to be at Courtlandt Street 
comer at seven. The coach will wait for us be- 
hind St. Paul's church. Miss Glendenning will 
sit in the coach and I will bring you to her." 

"The Lungburg will die when I goes ! When 
she sees me gone !" She clapped her hands. 

He laughed at her quaintness. 

"You love me?" he whispered suddenly grave. 
"Yoxi are not marrying me to escape her." 

She scorned to answer him. 

"And your imcle, he will love me?" 

"Everybody who sees you must love you, 
Thelma." 

"That is nice," she said, mollified. 

Tliere was a moment's silence between them. 
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"Min mor," die faltered. 

"Your mother will forgive you if you are 
happy. Mothers are made that way." 

"Gud bevare oss," she s^d simply. 

"Yes, dear, God bless us." 

"\ mus' go—" 

"I must go to Miss Glendemiing. She will 
be your bridesmaid." 

"Johan!" 

"Thelma!'» 

"The roses you gave me they do live. All 
through . . . from the first day . . . 
all our love . . . They are bride's 
roses . . ." 

"You shall have others to-night." 

"I want no others. They have opened for 
this . . ." 

"Kiss me again on the lips," he said. 

She kissed htm. 

"Seven by the clock," he whispered. 

"Seven!" she answered. 
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When he took the song from his pocket it was 
all crumpled, so tightly had he held her. 

A little woman in faded finery — a little woman 
with a big heart sat alone in a hackney coach be- 
hind St. Paul's. It was cold and yet she fanned 
herself, for her nerves were no longer aware of 
atmospheric conditions. She had been waiting 
there an hour and the steeple clocks were now 
thundering eight. 

At last she saw him coming toward her through 
the deepening twilight. He seemed to be walking 
like a man who was unaware of his steps. 

"Johnny!" she cried tremulously, as she looked 
into his white face. 

For answer he thrust a heavy envelope into her 
hand. 

Her eyes were old, but she could see to read : 

"Johan, dear heart, a letter has came from Sweden. 

My poor Mother she is sick and she hopes that I will 

soon sing and make money. She says it will be a bad 
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winter and all her life is in me. Oh, my dear, my 
heart is breaking, but I cannot marry you now. I must 
work—only work with no thought of myself. I send 
you my bride's roses in the paper for you to treasure. 
Mister Bamum has told Madame we shall leave New 
York to-morrow. When I sing and make money we 
will meet again, my love, and my poor mother shall 
bless us. Oh, my Johan, forgive, forgive m& 

Thelma." 

She turned to try ^d help him. 

He was sitting in a comer of the coach with his 
-head in his hands. 

"Johnny," she said softly. Just as if he were 
still a little boy. 
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All the girls talked of it — at least the ones in 
that polite section of New York's "Upper Ten 
Thousand," living below Washington Square. 
Some said his eyes were sadder, and more roman- 
tic, others said he looked as if all men were his 
enemies — they said "men," instead of their own 
pursuing sex — they were so genteel, those girls 
of yesterday. But sad to ■ relate a few of the 
most genteel of all whose tongues were a little 
longer and claws a little sharper nodded their 
curls when they whispered that he was seen too 
frequently at a certain English Ale House bar. 
Young gentlemen did that sort of thing when 
they possessed broken hearts. "Bosky and heart- 
broken," it was an old sajdng. Of course it was 
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vastly shocking, but what else could you expect 
from a high-spirited young gentleman. And as 
for the poor heart what didn't they say of that? 
The lady was wicked like (me of those exciti n g 
creatures in forbidden novels. She had jilted 
him for a Spaniard, or was it a Pole? Soneone 
said she had made eyes at Mr. Oay with like 
success, and another thought it was the President! 
Then the rumour ran that the enchantress was 
none other but Jenny Lind and she had sung to 
him every evening for nothing, and sent tickets 
for her concerts to the Captain — which he threw 
in the gutter — and Jonathan had threatened to 
fight a duel with his uncle — his own flesh and 
blood f It was known on good authority — Maria 
Glendenning had followed them in a coach. As 
for our hero himself if he had heard all this gos- 
sip I am sure he would have said something that 
nice people say rhymes with Sam. He held his 
head higher than ever — the town thought. He 
walked abroad lost in a manory. Poor boy, love 
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crucified was nailed to his heart just then. The 

wounds were raw. I hear the low murmur of 
those vanished girls, their mammas and their 
maiden aunts as he stalked into St. John's Chapel 
on the heels of the Captain. What Las! over 
hymn-hooks, and nudges, and boimcing of unman- 
ageable hoops from the prayer cushions. 

They looted at him and then over at Jane 
Bleecker's pew. There she was, the elegant stat- 
uesque Jane beside an older and fatter Jane — 
the widow Bleecker. She was always there; so 
still and silken. The rich, stuffed, mechanical 
Bleeckers in silks that Mr. Steward assured them 
were the stiffest and finest that the looms of 
France could produce. He built his great marble 
palace in the Fifth Avenue out of just such 
speeches I have heard. Jonathan followed his 
imcle and the eyes of the congregation followed 
them both. Jane Bleecker never smiled when 
she met him in church. Such conduct would 
have been imseemly. But she loved him was the 
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general verdict. They all knew what the Cap- 
tain wanted. No woman could help loving such 
a beau. Vague snatches of Byronic poems went 
through their heads with the words of the hymns. 
They couldn't help their thoughts of course. Per- 
haps an unnatural pruning of legitimate interest 
in the gallants of the period brought about these 
thoughts which were out of place you will agree 
— if not actually blasphemous. 

Nearly a year had passed since Thelma had 
flown from New York. Of course Captain 
Whitebush did not fail to observe his nephew 
during this period. As everybody knows he had 
a scent for a wind. Marie Glendenning had 
promised never to disclose the history of that 
tragic night when she waited as bridesmaid for 
a bride who never came, but the promise of even 
the best of women can be stretched, if it seems to 
them good can grow out of broken faith. The 
Captain suspected. The lad had been hit by a 
cyclone, and his main mast shattered, but the craft 
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was sound. Thank God for that — and now to get 

him in safe waters out of the reach of all possible 

gales. 

In the library they would stand — buying the 
chimney-piece as they puffed away at pipes of fra- 
grant Virginia. There has been no such tobacco 
since the war that I bet you. The arm of the older 
man was about the shoulders of the younger and 
the chat would wend like this : 

"Jane Bleecker is a very fine frigate" — That 
was always the attack. 

"I agree with you, Sir," from Jonathan. 

"I believe in early marriages. No man should 
be altme in the world — a craft needs cargo—and, 
Jonathan, when your hair begins to fall out, and 
your eyes grow a little dimmer, and you don't 
look at things in quite the way you used to look 
at things — in fact when age is making you a cyn- 
ical cantankerous wizened old cumberer of the 
earth it^s good to think sometimes that Spring is 
following after you. Where should I be without 
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the thou^t of you, lad?" Here the Captain's 
coat-tails would be^n to flap. The pipe vas laid 
on the chimney-piece for the old sea-dog was pre- 
paring broadsides and his whole soul was in ±e 
battle. 

"You want me to wed Jane Bleecker?" said the 
boy. 

"It's as easy to love a rich gal as a poor one. 
She's a dem fine gal as her mother was before 
her. A bit pious and heavy, I agree — " 

"Yes, heavy," replied Jonathan. 

"Her father who was my boyhood friend and 
the finest gentleman in this country, he would 
have liked it. Missus is for you, and maid's half 
willing. JtJin and I planned the match over 
his 1812 canary when you were both in your 
swaddling clothes. It would be a very happy 
ending — " 

When the Captain said "happy ending," he 
made the nearest of his approaches to his nephew's 
secret. Years of sea-faring breeds reticence in a 
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man — the watery plains can give him so few 
answers. 

"A happy ending.'" cried the young voice. 

The arm about him grew tighter. 

"God knows I should like to please you, Sir," 
said Jonathan, as he hurried from the room. 

He felt he must steal away. Off somewhere — 
off over the town — over the roofs and roofs dream- 
ing of a great love. In the wind, in the moon- 
shine, there was all the old enchantment — the fire 
of passionate longing — the ashes of heart-ache. 
He saw the yellow hair — the eyes — the curved 
red lips. He heard a voice singing . . . 
They were alone. On that world they had found 
together they were looking back. It would al- 
ways be that way. His dream was real when the 
roses were red and wide, for no love is wholly 
lost or forgotten. The candle flickers and smoul- 
ders in the heart, but stars and moons and the 
warm breath of summer light it. Oh, loves 
stoned and cast from frail doors into the cold or 
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desert places, despair not! While the spirit lives 
memory lives. At many stages of a man's jour- 
ney you will meet him. As he saw you once — 
his heart's desire — so the old magic will bring 
you to him. Knowledge, philosophy, divine un- 
derstanding, forgiveness crane with the years and 
these nurture you. There will be long, long si- 
lences, but lo! a perfiune, a song, a tree in tender 
bloom, a day in May, and you are there. Jona- 
than pacing Broadway at night heard Thelma 
sin^ng. Through all the perplexities he was try- 
ing to smooth away — all the growing horror of 
his situation — the song rose faint and sweet. 
She had sacrificed herself for her mother. 
Such a memory is a gift from God if a man is 
worthy to receive it. In Jcmathan the wounds 
were too fresh. 

What difference did it make if he married Jane 
Bleecker? With Thelma gone nothing mattered 
to him. He would try and do his duty like a 
Whitebush, but the fruit of life was rotten at 
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the core. He would marry the heiress and her 
fifteen thousand a year and her mother's fifteen 
thousand a year. He wondered if he were brave 
enough — base enough? 

The Bleecker house in Lafayette Place, I see it 
now. The joyous pagan look of the colonnaded 
facade. A touch of medieval Rome in Gotham. 
One only needed strong sunlight and ima^nation 
to be walking in the San Gemignano frescoes of 
Bcnozzo GozzoH. But inside how different. 
The sunlight died at the front door and behind 
the dark curtains the stuffed things began. All 
along the mustard coloured hall into the passages, 
and the library and the parlours they crowded, 
birds, beasts and insects deprived of life by de- 
funct Bleeckers and preserved in gilded cases by 
their descendants. Sometimes these poor relics 
of the wood and meadow and summer-time re- 
tain in their glassy eyes a longing for Sylvannus. 
Those in the Bleecker Mansion had neither hun- 
gers nor dreams. The huddled groups of pon- 
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derous walnut and mahogany chairs, the proces- 
sion of tables and cabinets, the endless litters of 
bric-i-brac; that stifled atmosphere of musty win- 
dowless places was all they had ever known. 

Jonathan hated the Bleecker house. Sitting 
alone in the breathless red drawing-room waiting 
for Jane to change one silk dress for another and 
come down and receive him some of the old childr 
hood horror of gloomy rocHiis would revive in 
him. Unhappy phantoms lay behind the cur- 
tains. Life became suddenly weird and gro- 
tesque. A sickening chamber of the mind opened 
— the brain reeled for a moment and fear grew — 
fear of oneself unless the brain could be made to 
stand still again. When Jane took a very long 
time he always opened a window. That cooled 
his head a little. 

The night he went there with a brave resolve 
to please his uncle, Mrs. Bleecker was in that 
seldom used room. 

"Who is it, Mrs. Perkins?" the widow asked. 
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The housekeeper received visitors in Lafayette 
Place; there were no men servants — they were not 
approved of in a rich widow's domicile. Why, 
I do not know. 

"It's Mr. Whitebush, Ma'am." 

"Oh, it's you, Jonathan. You're quite a 
stranger." The widow held out her ringed hand. 

She was too fat to rise. People accepted these 
seated greetings for she was so rich. 

"Not a stranger," said Jonathan. 

"Yes, you are. I'm almost hurt by the neglect. 
Jane was saying only yesterday, T wonder why 
Jonathan doesn't come to see us?' The dear, 
beautiful child, she has so many young men com- 
ing to see her and yet she notices when you don't 
come, Jonathan. You should observe her in her 
new petunia dress. I wish Mr. Sully were here 
to do a portrait of her. Mr. Vickers, the visit- 
ing curate at St. John's, said 'splendid' was the 
only adjective to express her appearance. She 
wore it to The Poor Girls' Friendly Club,' and 
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everybody looked at her. It is so seUran they 
see a girl like Jane. I didn't want her to go; I 
feared she might catch a disease. Mr. Vickers 
was so insistent thougji, dear man." 

This is the way the elder Jane always rambled 
on, sailing majestically through the great sea of 
life totally unaware of the rivers and streams c«n- 
mingling with her own placid body of water. 

"Is Jane at home?" asked the caller. 

"Oh, yes, she's reading somewhere. The dar- 
ling's so intellectual. A book in her hand every 
evening. That is, when they will let her." When 
Mrs. Bleecker said they and looked archly at 
Jonathan, the silence was significant. 

He wanted to tell her mother then why he had 
come but he could not. 

Later they heard a rustle in the hall and Jane 
came into the room. 

Jane had been taught to float into a room. 

All the girls at Miss Chadine's were supposed to 

be adepts in this mysterious art, but there was 
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something elephantine about the working of the 

heiress' wings. She came simpering toward her 
caller in a perfect whirlwind of rustles. I al- 
ways maintain that although he treated her 
badly she liked him better than any of her 
suitors — even Bertie Cunningham, the man she 
married. 

'Tm just back itom Lydia Hone's," she said, 
putting a white motst hand in his. Jonathan had 
listened to the progress of her toilette for the last 
quarter of an hour. 

"Is she well?" asked Jonathan, with seeming 
interest. 

"She is going to many Mr. Coombs!" said 
Jane, billowing into a chair. 

"You don't say so?" from the elder Jane. "I 
hear he's a very old family. A cousin of an 
English lord. Not that I care a jiffy for family, 
as all New York knows." Mrs. Bleecker's friends 
knew more of her family tfian she supposed, and 
always smiled when she prated of democracy. I 
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fear her broad-mindedness on this point had been 
forced upon her. 

"He's bald !" lauded Jane. 

"That only makes a man more dignified, your 
dear papa went bald after forty." 

"Lydia couldn't expect a beautiful husband, 
she's so plain." 

"Fie upon your beautiful men !" 

"Jonathan's one." 

A young man looked properly indignant. 

"At least I hear a foreign lady thought so." 

"Large ears on a girl are not thought beauti- 
ful" said Jonathan. 

It was at this moment that a mother who 
wanted to marry her daughter had to say some- 
thing pleasant. 

After that the call was not much of a suc- 
cess. Jonathan was too young and full of self to 
care for that ball of tittle-tattle the town rolls 
about. Jane and her motfier loved the game. 
The claws on their plump soft fingers were not 
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so sharp as those on leaner hands but the boy felt 
them. Tortured by his visions of the future when 
Jane should be his wife, he saw his hostesses as 
two fat harpies with no fear but that the ball 
should be rolled their way. They were very 
afraid of their world, those two rich harpies. 
Elegant, proper, fitting, ladylike, were the ad- 
jectives they were fondest of using. They were 
only miserable serfs of the toy they played with. 

And when Jonathan came home the Captain 
was by the chimney-piece pufBing away at his 
'baccy. When he asked where his nephew had 
been and learned the call was upon Jane Bleecker, 
he smiled contentedly. 

UpstMrs in his room under the roof Jonathan 
sat very still over his last pipe. Nothing should 
stop him next time. To fulfil the paramount 
wish of his uncle's life he would offer his hand to 
Jane. Perhaps it would be refused. Hope came 
to him as it comes to the condemned man in his 
cell. A madness seized him to dash out his teeth, 
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mutilate his face and render himself unseemly in 
her eyes. There at his window in the dark the 
hot breath of the dying summer floated up to 
him. With a cry he turned and fumbled for a 
light. 

Now before we proceed any further with this 
chronicle of the most discussed of all Jonathan's 
love affairs I must inforai you that the young 
man was almost a model of what a human being 
of his age and sex should be, and that the tales 
spread of him by certain flouted acid-tongued fe- 
males were false. Although he went to Tran 
Ryan's bar as every other young spark did, he 
was never laid on the cool back alley pavement 
after the gas was turned off. The Wild Indians, 
and that more disreputable but waggish Bumble 
Bee Qub, seldom saw him. A wind-like impetu- 
osity and the sensitiveness of a poet, these were 
his greatest faults. But for them Jane Bleecker 
mig^t have been Mrs. Jonathan Whitebush. 
Still English ale plays a part in the story. A 
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vulgar keg of it was the pivot on which every- 
thing turned. 

That faint hope was still in Jonathan's heart 
when he knocked at the Bleecker door the next 
evening. In the hall it left him. There they 
were waiting for him — the silent crew — the kite, 
the pewit, the kestrel, the tufted duck, — "La Ber- 
nache, Le Cravant, Le Petit MariUon, Le Sou- 
chet," he read on the cases as he hurried past. 
Soon he would be among the collection — a pos- 
session of the Bleeckers. 

The stuffed things seemed to be about to awake 
for the first time. They told him that she would 
be willing to marry him. Their beady eyes were 
hoping for new companionship. The terrible 
atrophy was over. A strange victim had come, 
one who was to die before them slowly, and with 
exquisite tortures. 

She came the dull princess of the tale, so dif- 
ferent from all those fairy princesses he had 
longed for in his early boyhood. Off in the dis- 
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tance Mrs. Bleecker jangled the keys of her great 
well-stocked cupboards as she went the rounds 
with her housekeeper. Her fat- little ears were 
often near the parlour door, Jonathan knew. 
She was watching . . . w^ting; the whole 
house was waiting . . . 

The talk began with Mr. Vickers, the new cu- 
rate, then it went on gently to the Italian Opera; 
books were touched upon, and once or twice it 
rippled off to the weather. Jane was as nearly 
excited as she had ever been in her life. He was 
calling a second evemi^, and her mother had told 
her that it meant something! It did mean some- 
thing!! Even the most stupid woman has intui- 
tions. In her dull way Jane wanted to be mar^ 
ried and in her dull way she wanted Jonathan. 
Her mother had taught her to want Jonathan 
because of her late husband's wish. Every other 
girl who knew him wanted him — that Jane was 
sure of — and she was going to get him. "My 
darling was bom with a gold spoon in her mouth," 
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Mrs. Bleecker used to say in her more vulgar mo- 
ments and her darling knew that her spocm de- 
manded something nicer than anybody else's 
spoon. Here was Jonathan in the golden spoon. 
He was asking her to be his wife. A bridal 
meant that gorgeous white satin gown Mr. Stew- 
art was importing from the new Mr. Worth of 
Paris. "A row of fashionable white camellias 
on the skirt," he had said. Jane saw that row of 
fashionable camellias as her lover took her hand. 
"She didn't know if it would be right for him to 
kiss her yetT' but she murmured "yes," to his 
question. 

After the word was said there was a rustle out- 
side the door. The elder Jane had timed her 
beaming entrance. She was always the more 
animated of the two. For the moment she for- 
got to be genteel. She kissed the prospective 
bridegroom she thought so fortunate, and she took 
her child to her arms. 

Jonathan gazed at her stupidly, the blood 
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pounding out of his heart into his face. The 
words were said and the chain forged. Like a 
clock his inner mind kept repeating how he should 
tell the welcome news to his uncle. "I have pro- 
fosed and Jane has accepted me!" Mrs. Bleecker 
had left the library door open and from the 
walls in the flickering candle li^t he could see 
the stuffed things leering at him. 

"I will be good to her — I shall do my duty" 
his brave heart cried out to them, but they only 
went on mocking him. 

Mrs. Bleecker was speaking, "Now, that you 
are engaged to my Jane, I hope you will be more 
regular in your attendance at St. John's. You 
have missed three Sundays in succession. I 
wouldn't want people to think the lamb was mar- 
rying a bad Christian." 

"And, Jonathan, please don't dance with Lucy 
Smith at the Hones — " put in Jane. "I know 
you always dance with her. Now you're engaged 
to me, it's different. They're so common — the 
Smiths." 
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"And the Captain, Jonathan," continued the 
other. "Do you think he would stop lighting his 
pipe on the church steps — I vow it a horrid habit." 

Jonathan laughed aloud hysterically. His un- 
cle had not reckoned with being on the chain also. 
He wondered if the good man had been aware 
of the chain — after all he was a bachelor. 

The Bleeckers had never been so talkative. 
Under the spell of her mother Jane became al- 
most eloquent. Secretly she must have been 
mapping out what the husband of an heiress could 
do and could not do. There were little pleas, 
injunctions and commands, about things that 
didn't matter — only the small things in their 
lives seemed to matter. After all he was a poor 
young man and they were going to confer vast 
benefits upon him. He lay back in his chair clos- 
ing his eyes tt) try and shut away the Bleeckers 
and their possessions. It was more awful than 
he ever imagined, this forging of his chain link 
by link. He felt if he opened his eyes he would 
go mad. They sat so still — the fat, foolish 
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mother and the fat, foolish dau^ter, and bdiind 
them in the shadows were those stiller rows of 
dead things departed Bleeckers had cau^t, de- 
prived of life and stufEed. 

When they spoke sneeringly of stage people 
he roused from his forced stupor. His grand- 
mother's memory — his Mary still lived with him, 
an ideal of a gentlewoman — a woman who was 
gentle in her dealings with all men. 

"You forget one I loved deeply was on the 
stage," he said. 

"We hate to think of it!" the mother said. 
Jane cast down her eyes, not from pity for 
him, but because she wondered if she dared take 
him to task about the rumours she had heard of 
his liking for a certain English Ale House bar. 
Someone had seen him standing before a k^ of 
the dreadful stuff. Then she dared. I fear she 
made a great deal of an untrue statement and 
s^d things she had better left imsaid. 

He was still thinking of his grandmother. 
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Then suddenly he became aware of their new ques- 
tions. "Get me a glass of port, please," he cried 
thickly. There was something in his voice that 
siuprised them into calling the housekeeper to do 
his bidding. 

A wind blew out the candle on the table near 
him and they could not see his wild eyes. He 
had asked her to be his wife and she had accepted 
him. There was the speech to tell his uncle. 
He had gone through the agony for him. A 
smile crept into his eyes — the old impish light 
that was a heritage of his early youth. "Boy 
Blue" is seeing the bad fairies someone used to 
say far off there in Rack Rent House. He could 
hear her now — she would have forgiven him what 
he was going to do — she would have understood. 
The Bleeckers wanted a doll husband for Jane. 
His uncle could not have known of their narrow- 
ness, their lack of humanity, their utter discord 
with the broad-mindedness his sea life had taught 
him. Slowly Jonathan leaned forward and 
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sipped his port. Then he seized a second glass 
and a third. When he arose he lurched from 
his ch^r. 

The elder Jane screamed, for one of the fine 
Bleecker decanters had fallen to the floor and 
smashed into a hundred pieces. 

On he went like some terrible wound-up au- 
t(»naton without its balance. In the passage the 
stufEed birds gazed at him sadly. They were no 
longer vindictive — they no longer cared — they 
knew he was going to escape. Crash went the 
glass in the gilded cases. They too should be free 
— free — free . . . 

The yoimger Jane flew to her parent's protect- 
ing arms. "He is ... " she said. "He 
is ... " but she could not say the vulgai; 
word. 

"He is — weak-headed," said her mother. 

Outside in the night Jonathan held himself 
erect. He walked hurriedly throu^ the dark as 
a soldier walks. When he reached the house in 
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Courtlandt Street he found the Captain by the 
chimney puffing his 'baccy. "I have asked Jane 
Bleecker to be my wife and she has accepted," he 
announced. 

He did not give bis uncle time to answer. He 
knew what would happen in the morning. Very 
elegantly Mrs. Bleecker would break up the long 
contemplated alliance. His uncle would not u^ 
the best of language perhaps, but in da3'S to come 
he might understand. That night Jonathan 
dreamt that the Bleeckers were living in one of 
their own glass cases, and outside in the big, beau- 
tiful world all their birds and beasts were alive 
again. The Captain went up to his nephew's 
door to learn more of his engagement, but found 
the door locked and silence. "God bless the boy, 
he must have a good conscience," he said as he 
stood there with his light, and Jonathan in his 
dreams was crying "Free . . . Free . . , 
Free ..." and unlocking the doors of mil- 
lions of caged and stuffed things. 
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Japanese quinces were blooming in the Whitc- 
bufii garden. The day before a black-bird had 
arrived from the South. A warm April was upon 
the town and all Gotham engaged in Spring 
cleaning of one sort or another did not know quite 
what was the matter with it for the romantic 
weather was opening long shut doors in even the 
most rusty hearts. On one of those scented starry 
nights when you know something strange and 
beautiful is happening to someone, even if you 
have grown tough-fibred and prosy. Captain 
Whitebush, Miss Glendenning, General Bush and 
Jonathan sat playing a last hand of whist The 
Captain was feebler, the old singer more shabby 
and prim looking than ever, General Bush fatter 
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and Jonathan an imazihgly important person — 
"Tempera mutantur nos et mutamur in illis," a 
Latin poet has put it. 

At last it was over and Jonathan drew Miss 
Glendenning a little apart from the other gentle- 
men. "The General looks very downcast. You — 
tell him he played well." 

"General, your whist was excellent to-night," 
chirruped the lady. 

"Ahem," cou^ed the General. "May I 
see you home this evening, Miss Glenden- 
ning?" 

"Well, I haven't my chariot!" 

Jonathan smiled. 

The Captain glared. 

Jonathan smiled because his ruse had been suc- 
cessful. 

After the front door shut on the pair the Cap- 
tain played at being stem with his nephew. Of 
course the good man was a trifle disturbed. For 
years Maria Glendenning had left that whist table 
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accompanied by a Whitebush. Until the month 
before it was the Captain's privilege. Then the 
elder's gout left it the younger's task. Here was 
open rebellion handing the lady over to the pan- 
pous rival Bush. 

The Captain looked again at his nephew, saw 
that he was flushed and smiling. When the lad 
wished to float him he was usually pale and si- 
lent. 

Jonathan crossed the room, drew back the cur- 
tains and gazed out into the night. 

The Captain put his Gazette over his head and 
then lowered it agan. 

The yoimger cougjied! 

The elder coughed ! 

Electric currents played about the room. 
Prometheus was about to hurl something and old 
age bewildered, sighed. 

The sound awoke the dreamer — with the facile 
bound of an orator he approached his uncle. "I'm 
in love, Sir !" he cried. "I let Miss Glendenning 
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go with the General became I wanted to tell 

you. Sir." 

"The fifth time to my knowledge," said a 
laconic voice. 

"She's different from the others, Sir." 

"How different? All of them came from the 
same rib — " 

"Her soul's afire . , . " 

"Which wind are you? Lord, a fire Is she?" 
The Captain began chuckling and hitting imagin- 
ary flies on his knees with his paper. "I can't 
make you out nevy, that I can't. In my galla- 
vanting days it was face and figure — " 

"I beg you be serious, Sir. You will see what 
I express so badly yourself. I have asked her to 
stay with us. I knew your generous heart. She 
is alone and friendless — " 

"Asked a female here — a lonely female?" The 
Captain could scarcely speak frran excitement. 

"Knowing your fondness for me, I made 
bold to do so. The Astor Hotel is no place for 
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an attractive young girl who is on the stage — " 

"The stage , . . what will the neighbours 
think? What will Maria think? What will 
everybody think? Of all the darned confound- 
edest actions that ever capsized a frigate this is 
the most stupendous, Sir — most stupendous !" 

"Indeed, I'm sorry.*' Jonathan turned his 
entreating eyes upon the Captain — when the Cap- 
tain saw that look in his nephew's eyes that re* 
minded him of his loved sister he was apt to grow 
more forgiving. 

"You seem to hanker after these theatre hus- 
sies." 

If something in Jonathan twinged he did not 
show it. 

"A female in this place — a petticoat — ^you must 
be mad!" 

"She thought she would like to see our life. 
She's been bred in hotels. It was my plan. I 
felt if she were going to marry me she ou^t to 
know what it is like to live in a house." 
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"Are you going to marry her, Sir?" 

"If she will marry me." 

"So that's how it is I" 

"She comes in the morning," said Jonathan 
meekly. 

"The devil she does!" 

"May she have the guest nxnn — may I tell 
Sambo?" 

"Well, we can't house her in the sink!" 

The Captain began slapping his imaginary flies 
again. "Youth is a typhoon ..." There 
was something more in reference to fools rushing 
into a place we all know about. I doubt if Jona- 
than listened, for he was off by the window again. 
He had always been fond of star-gazing. 

She arrived the next day when the noon bells 
were rin^ng, her infatuated lover at her heels. 

Her name was "Petunia Siddons," she smiled, 
in answer to the Captain's elegant but solemn 
welcome. 

Of course the Captain was quite taken off his 
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feet. "Nothing much of a face, but bold^ saucer, 

gypsy eyes dancing at him," he told Miss Glen- 

deiming afterwards. 

Petunia's feathers were red, her cloak pale blue, 
her shoes green. She was like that multi-hued 
flower she was named from — not one flower, but 
a whole field of them. Her florescence was 
heightened by the use of many perfumes. 

"She ought to carry over the footlights," said 
her host after she went up to her chamber. He 
was holding his nose when he said it. 

"She's Einglish — very Ejiglish I gather, and 
thinks us all queer fish. You seem mad on for- 
eign gals, Johnny. Next one will be a heathen 
woman, I suppose." 

"There won't be a next, Sir." 

"Well, I'm not so sure about that, my boy. 
Your Petunia's all eyes. She seemed to cozzen 
up to me a trifle — " 

"For shame!" cried Jonathan. "She looks 
upon you as a grandfather." 
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That mid-day meal was an eventful one in 
Courtlandt Street. It was the good old-fashioned 
dimier of the period. The bell rang, the silver 
tureen of steaming soup came in, was served, and 
still no Petunia. The Captain was like General 
Washington in never allowing anyone to disturb 
the serenity of his table, therefore the courses went 
on. When the boiled fowls appeared in their 
mountains of rice there was a strange scent at the 
door. Hay drying in the sun, violets and an over- 
turned cinnamon box. This is how it struck the 
astonished nostrils of the Captain. Then Petunia 
advanced with a tripping high comedy air. Jona- 
than beamed loyalty, but the beam froze in an- 
other horrified moment, for as the object of devo- 
tion passed the Captain she gave his dignified head 
a tap. 

"Sorry to be late, dear old man," she whispered, 
"but I was powdering my nose — my little red 
nose." 

"Time and tide w^t for no man — or 
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woman" sputtered the Captain, when he could 
get his breath, "and the meals at this establish- 
ment emulate them." 

After he had said it I doubt if he was less un- 
comfortable than his nephew. Sambo went into 
the pantry to hide his laughter. 

"You're the three meal a day sort," smiled 
Petunia. Rebuffs meant nothing to her. "The 
stage has hardened my darling," thought the lover 
as he gazed across the table. ■ 

"Regularity for victuals and regularity for most 
things. It keeps life smooth, Miss Siddons." 

"And dull," added the lady to Jonathan. Out 
loud she said, "I know people who pray regularly, 
but they never seem any better for it." 

The Captain glared at his extraordinary visitor. 
The women of his world were not so free with 
opinions. His wild rebukes were accepted in si- 
lence. 

"Are you a foe to order?" he asked. 

"Not a foe to order — a foe to slugs." 
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Tlie Captain gulped a mouthful of chicken. 
His nephew was visibly nervous. 

"I want to awaken people," said Petunia. "All 
the animal and vegetable people. How many 
rulers are fitted to rule? How many judges are 
fitted to judge. How many schoolmasters have 
anything to teach? Men need their heads and 
their hearts knocked. Of course, some of than 
need kicking too!" She smiled archly at her as- 
tcmished listeners. "Fungus grows as rapidly in 
this new land as in my older one. Dirt settles 
thickly on human nature. My work — my inspir- 
ation will do a small part toward changing it — 
Some day ., . . Some day I shall have my 
chance!" 

"You believe women should wear breeks like 
Mrs. Bloomer?" asked the Captain. His nephew 
might eagerly drink in such conversation, but it 
was sli^tly over his head. 

"Of course I do if they have shapely legs," 
laughed the girl. "I have worn tighties as it is !" 
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"Tidies?" echoed the Captain. Jonathan was 
blushing. 

"Tights, dear Captain — I was the Prince in 
Cinderella." 

"May I ask if your present part is unclothed^* 
There was a quaver in the Captain's voice. Maria 
Glendenning had always criticised women who 
showed their ankles. This girl was becoming an 
instrument of terror. 

"I'm all bound roimd with cotton wool," sang 
Petunia. "Don't be afraid, dear old man — " 

Of course Jonathan remonstrated with her, ever 
so gently. 

"He's old-fashioned and unused -to women," 
he said. 

"Did I want to come here?" she retorted. "I 
was happy in a hotel. A ^rl can be good alone 
in a hotel. You demanded it. You were the 
one who feared what people would say if you 
visited me often." 

"I longed to be nearer to you, dear, — the same 
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house — the same fireside — swnetimes I feel you 
do not know how I love you !" 

She went nearer to him, her great eyes ques- 
tioning, her lithe hands wooing — the hands were 
protective — a mother's hands. 

"Tell me, have you ever loved before?' 

"Not as I love now." 

"There was a girl, or two girls — three girls — 
Tell me, were they nicer than I am?" 

"Nobody could be nicer!" 

"And you do not mind me when I rant? On 
the stage I'm such a perfect lady — off I'm 
Si ... " 

He caught her eyes. 

"Say a devil," she mocked. 

"Angel !" was what he said. 

*'Come closer to me, you well brought-up, 
immaculate, nice creature. I know a thousand 
things about you and you tmly know a dozen 
about me. Fve scented a Rose, an Alice, a Maud 
— ^how many otiiers? You've always been in 
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love with love. I'm your latest peg. Yes, this 
girl who gazes at you isn't your love at all." 

"But you'll marry me?" 

"Perhaps I will — if you write me a play — not 
a sawdust play, but one that will turn stones into 
flowers." 

"If you stay near me I shall." 

"Dear big little man," she whispered. Her 
voice was low and tremulous. "Will you do 
something for me?" 

He beamed down at her. 

"Scent your whiskers with Jasmine — •" 

"Petunia, you say such thin^" he said petu- 
lantly. 

"I dare say they're too young," she mocked. ' 

The Captain did not take to her at all. "Bar- 
num's lady," he dubbed her, and Jonathan re- 
membering the unfortunate women shown in that 
Broadway Museum' was deeply aggrieved. Pe- 
tunia seemed to go out of her way to incense and 
horrify him. A whirlwind had entered the quiet 
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house in Courtlandt Street. The drawing-room 
piano was either tinkling or booming. Blinds 
were ruthlessly pulled up and windows opened. 
The wanton joy of lilac drenched April took pos- 
session of the place. Sambo, re-named Lord 
Hickory, and cajoled and petted had thrown off 
years of careful training. Jonathan had flints 
of exhilarating happiness when his uncle went 
abroad for air and consolation and Petunia did not 
smile too openly at other swains. Sad to relate 
these celestial excursions were usually followed 
by descents to untold depths. Petunia as Dolly 
Dimple in "The Way to Woo," was brining the 
town to the Bowery. When it became known 
that she was engaged to Jonathan lacy and ac- 
cepted as an inmate in the home of his uncle, 
Captain Whitebush, there was a prodigious stir. 
Every night the audiences at the theatre grew 
larger. "One should see the female there be- 
fore one ventures to call on the Captain," Mrs. 
Bleecker said. This lady had reascm to be inter- 
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ested in Jonathan's love affairs — ^now that Jane 

was married, and she was in front of the advance 

guard headed for Courtlandt street. 

The Captain and Petunia were having after- 
noon tea when she came. This was one of the 
guest's innovations. 

"La dear Captain supper so early?" s^d 
Widow Bleecker, with a silken plunge. Her 
eyes stabbed Petunia before she condescended to 
an introduction. After all she had married a 
Bleecker and it was fitting that Bleecker curiosity 
should be shrouded in haughtiness. 

"It's tea, Ma'am," sighed the Captmn. 

"A new custom?" the sniff was prolonged. 

"Not to the travelled," said Petunia sweetly. 

"So you're foreign?" said Mrs. Bleecker. "I've 
seen you act. I can't say I approve of the play 
thougji." 

"Do you understand it?" asked Petunia. 

The widow flushed. 

"Miss Siddons looks upon us as Indians, neigh- 
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bour," put in the Captain as a peace offering. 

"Not you, Capt^n. ,You*re not an Indian. 
You're a Tartar." 

"I hope you'll give me no foreign appellation," 
reproved the caller. 

"I couldn't Ma'am — almost anybody would 
know what you are!" 

Now the Captain was aware Mrs. Bleecker suf- 
fered from a paucity of wit, but he felt she had 
guessed what his guest meant and so he became 
very much ashamed. This awe inspiring flyaway 
girl was to be his adopted daughter in place of 
placid Jane. The memory of his old friend and the 
thought of what ought to have been overwhelmed 
him for a moment. As Petunia flaunted out of the 
roffln his eyes clouded. Mrs. Bleecker saw the 
emotion and it made up for the girl's insult. 
Later in the evenig she told the Rev. Mr. Vickers 
that the Captain moaned and wept over the idea 
of the imfortunate alliance. "As for that silly 
nephew of his, he never appeared," she said. 
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"Most likely he was off hunting a new petticoat — 
we all know he's Turkey inclined." 

This creature out of Nineveh, how her heart 
beat against all the bare of their narrow lives. 
At that time she magnified the narrowness; the 
peace and the sweetness was to haunt her later. 
I see her now at the theatre, a beautiful, hungry 
spirit, investing a cheap part of a tawdry play 
with a wooing magic. "All eyes," the Bowery 
sparks said of her, but after they had left the 
theatre her voice still throbbed in their heads. 

"She's a tonic — a silver dawn — a gleaming 
field of stars," thus Jonathan thought of her there. 

Her voice rising and falling built their world. 
Each footlight pointed a way to her. At the 
theatre he knew her. There her beautiful hands 
held out a chalice of inspiration. Sometimes he 
saw her in one act and then hurried back to Court- 
landt Street to write verses to her in secret. He 
still wrote verses but he never showed any of them 
to her. They were not worthy, he told himself. 
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i^e knew all the sonnets of Keats from memory. 
Doggerel would never strengthen the slender chain 
by which he held her. Perhaps if she had known 
of those tender blooms of Pamassiis she might 
have forgiven him some of the things she grew to 
feel that she could not forgive. 

"You are a well ordered idealist," die once 
said — "you have rooms in your head, where you 
brew these foolish potions and you drink off just 
so much — ^I wonder, Johnny, if you'll ever take 
an over-dose. I doubt it." 

"Be kind to my failings," he used to say. 

"You may kiss me," she would lau^ as if she 
were throwing a sweet to a child. 

His kisses were always a subject of jest. "Your 
kisses are heavenly things," she told him — "Mine 
were made for the earth ! When you kiss a woman 
hold her close so — and kiss — " 

"You want me to believe you have been kissed 
before," he said boyishly. 

"I have been— often! and I shall be again!" 
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"Petunia, you hurt me." 

"Boy Blue," she smiled. By some strange in- 
tuition she had hit upon his mother's old name 
for him. 

The Captain thou^t his nephew did not look 
very much like a happy lover. When the two 
men were alone together they sat in moody si- 
lences. Each was miserable over the other's feel- 
ings. "The little tiger cat doesn't care a for 

the boy," the elder man informed his most par^ 
ticular cronies. "I know she stays on because she 
hankers to plague me. Jonathan's nothing but 
a muff in her eyes — ^those great black saucer eyes, 
how I hate 'em! As for me she thinks fd better 
been bred a parson just because I remember cer- 
tain things my father remembered before me, and 
all gentlemen remember. Law and order is noth- 
ing to her. She wants to kick over all traces. 
Gad, what a wife. She'll drown her children like 
as not if she doesn't care for them. She has no 
respect for anything — not an atom of reverence 
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in that harum-scarum head of hers. Might as 
well marry a wasp I say! She's a rebel she is — 
a rebel against law and order! In Ancient Rome 
they found out there wasn't much use for such 
women and I guess it's been the judgment of sen- 
sible folks ever since. Actors and writers and 
painters, they all ougjit to colonise together. I 
know my nephew likes to try his hand at com- 
posing when my head's turned away, but he don't 
dare show me any of the trash." 

When the neighbourhood by dire of much peer- 
ing and prying found out just what was happen- 
ing in the Captain's domicile the good man re- 
ceived many notes bidding him to supper and 
some ladies even went so far as to send him 
bunches of dooryard Hly-of-the-valley. 

Petunia with mock humility would beg some 
of the flowers on her way to the theatre. For a 
few days she had not performed any of her pranks 
and when she appeared at table was strangely 
quiet and listless. Jonadian was profoundly mel- 
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ancholy. Sambo who observed eveiything told 
his master that there were three of diem, instead 
of two, appearing ni^tly at the garden gate — 
"Miss Siddons hab two beaux now shure enou^ 
Massa Johnny and a big feller with cream panta- 
loons." 

"Shocking!" said the Captain. "I wonder he 
stands it. When I was a younker we did thin^ 
differently." 

"Massa Johnn3''s hab his mar's natur*," said 
die black. 

"She was the most lovable of women Sambo. 
Burdens fell on her tmtil she just had to lie down 
and die, but she rode to part without a squall — 
not a murmur. Every sail out unafraid." 

"Massa Johnny's too lovable, Sir!" 

"Poor lad, I expect he will always be sranething 
near a fool." 

"Miss Siddons she nebber marry him, Sir. 
Mark my words, she nebber marry him." 

"I wish to heaven I thought so." 
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"Yo think so, Sir — she don't want no Johnny 
— she want a great big boliver giminy-crack lion 
tamer diure she do. Sir." 

The Captain laughed. 

He was supping out that night, and Petunia 
learning of it in the afternoon invited the 
O'Roukes. The O'Roukes turned Petunia's little 
comedy of home life into a tragedy. One of the 
Captain's strictest injunctions was that none of 
the lady's theatre friends should be asked to the 
house. Petunia knew this, but she carried her ac- 
tion off in her usual high-handed fashion. Per^ 
haps she wanted an open breach. Others besides 
Jonathan remembered afterwards that third fig- 
ure at the Whitebush gate. 

When Jonathan learned what she had done he 
hurried to her. 

"How could you do it?" he said. "He 
wouldn't approve and we both made him the 
promise." 

"The O'Roukes have just come fron Ireland 
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to join the company and they have never eaten 
American oysters. Sambo cooks them so well — 
Don't be horrid." 

"It's wrong — it's acting a lie — I wish I did not 
have to eat with them — I don't like to deceive 
him," he pondered. 

"You can't insult the dears. Brogue's as thick 
as butter — do this one thing for me — ^perhaps I 
will not ask you another." Petunia's smile was 
strange. 

The quaint pair came. They seemed to enjoy 
the bountiful meal. Nobody else did. Their 
hostess was shrill and nervous, Jonathan almost 
despairing. As for Sambo he seemed to be serv- 
ing at a funeral. After it was over the guests 
went up to Petunia's chamber to help Mrs. 
O'Rouke put on her hat. Petunia was to follow 
them to the theatre in half an hour. They were 
delicate enough to think that she wanted a few 
precious moments alone with her lover. 

"Such oysters," said Mr. O'Rouke — "I have 
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never had the like of them in Donegal. These 
Africans know how to cook — baketj were they? 
Bread crumbs and butter. Good-bye, dearie, God 
bless you and your young gentleman." 

Mrs. O'Rouke was calling a blessing too. Pe- 
tunia stood watching their retreating figures. The 
air cooled her flaming face. 

Jonathan went to her, holding out his hand. 
She gave him one of hers very sweetly. "You 
must help me pack my box now," she said. 

"Are you leaving?" he cried a^ast. 

"1 must," she said. " It's wrong to stay on. 
All these dajrs I have been wondering if I should 
ever marry you ! To-nigkt I know I could not!" 

He gazed at her speechless. 

"Oh, I feel all the reproaches you might make. 
I feel them all, dear. Don't say them — don't 
say anything. I've grown in the open I suppose, 
without a roof. You and your uncle are all 
roofed in . . . Don't speak dear, Boy Blue. 
God made our faces and we can't alter them. Life 
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has fonned our minds. It would take years and 
years to change them. Hiink of me as a vaga- 
bond woman — a dancing Columbine. You could 
not make me stay still. I don't love you enough. 
Conventions be hanged! And most material 
things be hanged! My true love will never 
say the things you said to-ni^t — ^he will never 
look the things you looked. When we meet our 
lips will cling together and we will ride away. It 
may be in the crowded street I shall find him — it 
may be in the desert — or the very end of the 
world. Nothing — nothing — nothing will matter 
— only our hot kisses, Johnny. You could not 
love me like that — so I want to slip out of your 
life — to-night!" 

He was gazing at her spellbound. At last he 
found his voice. "You're wonderful," he cried. 
"You're a fire — a flame. You illumine every- 
thing, but you don't care what you bum up — 
what you devastate — " 

She was pinning on the hat with the red feath- 
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ers. Her gipsy eyes glowed — her breast heaved. 
A mcHiient and she was gone, and the dark cham- 
ber was like a garden sick under the sun. 
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"Go to Norway and breathe the high mountain 
air. Your lungs need it. After examining you 
yesterday I fear a possible consumption. You 
may have inherited it from your mother. I be- 
lieve it has been kept from you that she died of 
it." 

This is a part of a letter Jonathan received 
from old Doctor Witherspoon the beginning of 
June, the year he was twenty-three. His uncle, 
the Captain, had died six months before and left 
him all his estate. 

Men talk of what life teaches them, but one 
look at the near face of death gives a brave heart 
all the keys. 
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Aurelia crept to the window and gazed out 
into the mist. It was six o'clock and the market 
carts were filing down Johansgade into lowei 
Christiania. As she stood there hating the twelve- 
hour journey before her all the old misery of 
everything kept throbbing in her head. Her glass 
told her that sleep had not killed the weariness 
of a stormy north sea crossing. She was very 
tired still, and in a vague way her sub-conscious 
mind laid the burden of it on her disease — the 
hydra-headed thing that one of her great physi- 
cians had told her meant nothing more than 
nerves. "Perhaps I shall be better when I reach 
tiie mountains!" she half whispered to herself. 
It was a dream of cool, green mountains with 
heads buried in snow that had lured her to this 
hot Christiania. 

With a yawn she crossed the room. A burst 

of pale sunlight showed her to be a woman of 

about thirty-three. She was of medium height 

and slim. Her face had been beautiful, but the 
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elfin charm of it was gone. Once a poet said of 
her that she was a dryad hurrying through a 
strange wood and the description remains entirely 
adequate. She still impressed one widi her 
breathless, wistful quality, and her wide green 
eyes had never lost their startled look. It was 
her face that had changed. Aurelia's face was 
the face of a woman who had reached the very end 
of the world. Of all the tired faces you meet 
in the highway of a great city, you would have 
said this woman's face was the most tired. The 
eyes had watched the vivisection of every illu- 
sion the gods prepare for the peace of men. Her 
once flaming vitality had made her stretch out 
arms eager for life. Aurelia was bom to love 
someone intensely. She had loved and her mouth 
with its cruel downward droop told you her trag- 
edy without speech. 

An hour later she sat alone in a first class car^ 
riage bound for Grundsdalen. Her books and 
magazines, her salts and Cologne lay on the seat 
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opposite her. Mom, her maid, had gone into an- 
other compartment for she knew the moods when 
her mistress was better left alone. The station 
was as still as death. The truns lay like giants 
in a morgue. Aurelia opened her eyes to see a 
man part the curtains before her retreat. 

"Is this seat reserved?" he asked, pointing to 
the one next to her. "Three German ladies have 
just entered my rightful abode, the smoking com- 
partment, and one has a handkerchief saturated 
with chloroform. It was so beastly, I bolted — " 

Aurelia nodded assent — without looking at him. 

"Let us pretend the seats opposite belong to 
our father and mother, otherwise their cousins 
may come in here — Germany owns Norway at this 
season," he said, opening a bag and throwing 
shooting-jackets, a wool vest and other sporting 
kit on the remaining vacant place. 

She turned half smiling at his unconvention- 
ality and his welcome English speech. Then 
something in her seemed to leap. The face of the 
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man beside her threw wide open the (me door in 
her life that she had been striving to shut for three 
long years. 

Our most thrilling moments are marked often 
by the most commtKiplace acticms. Aurelia Vesey 
who saw sitting beside her a man who looked like 
the young ghost of her dead husband began cut- 
ting the pages of a magazine — but she saw nothing 
of its contents. 

The motion of a train gliding off into the un- 
known — through new cities and towns, country- 
sides, forests and yet dimmer forests by some 
strange necromancy starts the brain rolling back- 
ward. Through the blur of flashing visions of 
waving trees, blue sky, blue water, white clouds 
and warm earthly colours one sees old scenes and 
old faces. 

Aurelia sat staring out of the opened window. 
The wind brou^t the scent of clover fields. The 
environs of Qiristiania suggestive of the villa 
land beyond Paris were gradually merging into a 
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real Norway. Peasants in national costume 
would pause from their labours to look at the 
train. The air was growing cool and vibrant. 
Fields, and pine trees, and hills, as far as the eye 
could reach in a thousand opalescent tints. That 
was the picture before her, but the woman was 
wandering in her own land of memory. 

She was in the little panelled room facing Nell 
Gwyn's old Hospital in Chelsea. Dick was there 
with her. She could see him now on the floor un- 
packing the flowers that came from the country 
every Saturday. She was remembering the way 
he sat on his knees and sniffed at the clove pinks 
and the bunch of verbena, the look in his eyes as 
if they never wanted to leave her, the warm touch 
of his lips on her cheek. That had been the day 
of all the days in all the world for her when the 
little room with its two occupants went sailing 
off among clouds to the spaces where utter joy 
lives. They were very poor, but they scoffed at 
poverty and married. Each had long practised 
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the art of living on nothing a year, and had no 
fear of the proverbial wolf at the door. Then 
followed two perfect years. Aurelia continued 
her writing for the English magazines and he be- 
gan to revive a new style of portraiture in the 
manner of Downman, a daring adventure in the 
time of Winterhalter. Perhaps she had been the 
more successful of the two. At the time she never 
sought to probe his feelings, but after he had left 
her, she remembered that he was always secretly 
hurt at the decree of Fate. He moved to her 
rooms after they married. The small place, half 
a studio, and half a house, was the most chaiming 
in all London, he used to tell her. They hadn't 
money enough to entertain, but the few who 
passed their vivid green door found themselves 
in an unusual atmosi^ere that su^ested the Vene- 
tian Republic. 

She shut her eyes and oh, how vividly she saw 
the white walls and the pale green panelling. 
There were white flowers in all um-shaped phar- 
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macy jars — ^his fancy. The sun was flooding the 
lovely Guard! of Palnura columns that he had 
found in Paradise Row for a pound. All their 
life seemed woven in that ancient street. At the 
window overlooking its slanting roofs they used 
to stand and talk of the ghosts of the romantic 
neighborhood — there they first began to whisper 
of David — the dream child that never came — 
and later when he had begun to grow tired of her 
it was the same old window that found her night 
after ni^t watching and hoping that he would 
cane back before the dawn. 

They neither of them were making much money 
then. Horror at losing him and all her ideal 
of him was killing her creative faculty. Sordid 
moments and hours began to creep past the green 
door. All he had was a sense of beauty so strong 
that it over-balanced his moral nature — his dis- 
torted philosophy — his pitiful religion. Why is 
it that this wonder thing has damned so many 
Tmen? 
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Then came the day when she learned that he 
was on his way to Sienna under the spell of a 
new emotion. Six months later he died there of 
pneumonia and another woman sat by his bed- 
side. The wife had begun to die those nights in 
Chelsea when she knew that he no longer loved 
her. The light in the heart went out in a great 
burst of self-pity. Then the dim light in her 
soul saw nothing in the world but that devastated 
heart. Aurelia Vesey owing to an American 
aunt's will was now a very rich woman and so 
the work of her youth seemed to be denied her. 
She was sinking into that sea of the half dead 
who live and yet have no clutch on life, but drift 
wearily toward nothingness. Her one wish was 
for peace — a long, long drink of peace ia some 
high place away from men. 

The train stopped suddenly. The man at her 
side was speaking. "Can I order the kokerska 
to get a cup of tea for you ?" he asked. "We have 
five minutes for breakfast here." 
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"If you will be so good?" she smiled. Her 
smile was as sad as most wMnen's tears. 

The man studied her for a moment and feeling 
his "scrutiny she looked up and saw that his eyes 
were kind and his face in the strong li^t seemed 
remarkably thin. With the sun on him he was 
an etherealised vision of Richard Vesey. 

He watched her shudder slightly and close her 
eyes. 

"These Norwegian trains are the slowest in the 
world," he said. "Most persons who are not 
strong find them very tiring. New York would 
laugh at them." 

"Are you frwn New York?" she asked. She 
felt that she must say nothing. 

"Yes," he smiled. "From Courtlandt StreeL 
They're pulling down my uncle's house now for a 
shop." 

"It's years since I saw the place." 
■ "You are an American?" 

"Yes, but I shall never journey there again." 
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She saw that she had hurt him. 

"I mean that all travelling bores me," she 
faltered. 

"What, all the beautiful world?" he asked. 
There was childlike wonder in his tone. 

"I mean I am very tired , . ." 

"You are sick," he said tenderly. "The moun- 
tains will make you well." 

"The mountains," she whispered. "There I 
shall be above everything! There I can forget!" 

He did not answer, but brought her the tea. 

"Do you go to Mema Sanitorium?" he asked. 

"Yes, I hear it is the best hotel in the north. 
My physicians know nothing of the hotels here. 
I wonder if they speak any English?" 

"I fear they don't. I have been there since the 
end of June. Two days ago I came down to 
Christiania on a matter of business." 

"You like it?" 

"Yes, I am fond of the place," he answered 
bravely. "It is well that I shall be there this 
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time with you to help with my few Norse words." 

"How kind you are!" she said. "One feels 
it even when you are not speaking. Your face 
makes me think of someone." She stopped her- 
self abruptly and covered her eyes with her hands, 
The action was full of anguish. By-and-by the 
hands relaxed and he knew that she was sleep- 
ing. 

"Poor little woman," he said to himself. "I 
wonder if she has it? — I wonder if they are send- 
ing her off here to die with the rest of us*?" 

It took so many hours in that crawling primi- 
tive .train to reach Grunsdale that after the jour- 
ney was over people used to wonder how they 
stood it. 

"You slept all the way," Jonathan said, as 
he helped Mrs. Vesey and then her maid into the 
high karjols. 

"I know, I never closed my eyes on the ship. 
Oh, but it is glorious here !" she cried, as she bat- 
tled with the breath of die mountains. 
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"Mom, wouldn't you like to live here always?" 

"I don't know, Ma'am," answered the maid. 
"Mountains scare me ! They're so lonely." 

"Wait until we turn off here," said their 
pleased protector. "Then you see a sight and get 
the scent of old Besho and Memurutindene." 

They began what was to be a three-hour ascent, 
diree sons of distant Vikings leading the sure- 
footed mountain ponies. 

Aurelia looked steadily at her new friend for 
the first time. Sleep had rested her and she was 
trying not to think of the past. 

"My name is Jonathan Lacy," he said, meet- 
ing her questioning eyes. 

"Jonathan Lacy," she repeated dreamily. A 
tum in the road had brought them face to face 
with the frozen mount^ns. 

The life in Mema Sanitorium seemed very 

strange and sweet to Aurelia Vesey. Her simple 

rocHn with walls, floor and furniture of unpainted 

pine was a new experience. When meals were 
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ready to be served a girl came out into the garden 
of the central building and rang a bell. At these 
repasts which began and ended with bowls of wild 
strawberries and cream, the travellers sat together. 
The other guests called her "the sad lady." 
Jonathan was simply "boy" in half-a-dozen lan- 
guages. 

A hotel is always a little world and this one 
was very far away from the great world. Jona- 
than had been a part of it for two months and his 
return from Christiania with so elegant a look- 
ing woman created a veritable sensation. Every- 
body wished they knew more English. The oc- 
cupants of the chairs under the pine trees were 
tired of gazing at the sun. Each of the pil- 
grims who rested" there wanted what he or she 
had left behind. The air was fresher than any 
spot they knew — and the sky bluer; streams 
leaped, leaves danced, birds and butterflies were 
constantly on wing and yet something was lack- 
ing. In the grim wrestle with pain they were 
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glad of this new distractirai. The hotel doctor 

told them the lady had no physical ailment. She 
never consulted him, but he had learned that much 
in conversation. She wanted to be in the high 
mountains and there was no other place for her to 
stay. She was not afraid of disease, she ctm- 
fided to him. She was without fear. She courted 
danger. She was tired, yes, very tired. Sht de- 
sired only solitude and forgetfulness. 

"Solitude," they sniffed. "And she is never 
separated from the boy." After all they were 
only human. Illness does not always breed sweet 
natures. 

Aurelia had no knowledge of their foreign 
tongues — mostly Northern — and she was oblivious 
of their eyes. She was there in her dream moun- 
tains. The people about her were not real. Only 
the boy was real. The tension of her tired nerves 
gave way a little. She began to relax. The first 
week or two was just drifting half numb, Half 
awake. Many years she had spent in seeking the 
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spirit of peace. It was there in these ancient 
haunts of the Norsemen. Hundreds of cen- 
turies had passed by and left them undisturbed. 
"Unsoiled by men," she put it. 

In those early days she did not understand that 
this spot "jxxst a few miles from Heaven," she 
used to speak of the place to Jonathan, was one 
of the last halting-places of the very ill. Later 
the doctor's few English words enlightened her. 

"TTiere they go, 'the sad lady and the boy,' " 
tiie groups under the trees sighed very often. 

"I like being with you," she was always say- 
ing. 

When he heard her he met her eyes with one of 
his enchanting smiles. 

Three years in a hell of self-pity is a long in- 
carceration and the warped mind seldom admits 
tfiere is any suffering in the world to compare with 
its own. In the train Aurelia first noticed Jona- 
than's pallor and the doctor's speech had caused 
her to WOTider. It could not be. He was there 
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like herself to gratify his own whim or his phy- 
sician's whim. One day he had bared his legs 
and anns to carry her across a stream and she was 
astonished at his muscular development. Like 
children for a time they stood there seeking to 
catch the reflection of their faces in the water. 
She saw his serene smile first — a smile so rare in 
early manhood. Then she caught herself. She 
stooped nearer with new interest. "Boy," she 
whispered half to the stream and half to the man 
beside her, "my eyes seem alive again. It is you 
who have done this. I don't know how you have 
done it. I think it must be because you are so 
kind to me. Until I saw my face in the stream 
just now I thou^t it was the moimtains that had 
helped me." 

"You have helped yourself," he said. "You 
are spinning another world. A few months ago 
I began a new one. Most of us are content to 
live in worlds we have inherited or the worlds 
fashioned by stronger men. Those who come here 
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must create a new world, or die moaning like ani- 
mals." 

"We haven't it — the terrible thing they come 
here to cure. We must thank God for that," she 
faltered. 

He put his hands on hers. "Poor little 
woman," he said to himself. He thought she had. 
Out of the mouths of many a patient had come the 
same cry. He knew that doctors often deceived 
the nervous temperament. 

From that day they drew closer to each other. 
On their long walks through the forests they whis- 
pered confidences. When the past spoke to them 
it spoke aloud. She told him of her husband 
and how he resembled him. She could talk of 
him now. Some of the hurt and the wounds were 
vanishing. TTiis clear-eyed boy who had never 
lost the rhythm of life was teaching her some- 
thing. It was a strange grafting, youth ^ving 
life to age, but on this woman's nature so dried 
and barren frail shoots of a divine philosophy be- 
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gan to open. The relation was at first uncon- 
scious. Hour by hour, day by day, following in 
his footsteps the pendulum of life began to swing 
back and forth. He had sensed some of the spirit- 
ual laws. How she had not guessed. 

"You wonderful man," she said one day as 
they sat on a crag, looking over irfiat the Nor- 
wegians called "the Valley of the four winds." 
"If Richard could have been like you . . ." 

"I'm nothing very much," he answered. His 
eyes sought the valley. 

She put one of her white hands on his. It was 
the first time she had ever betrayed a visible emo- 
tion. 

"You must not say such things to me. Aurelia." 

"Aurelia," she repeated softly. "How strange 
it sounds. I've avoided friends so long, I sup- 
pose." 

••We all need friends." 

"I thought I should not again. Until I came 
to my mountains — and you — " 
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"Friendship and love ! Men speak those words 
so often and yet many of us never know what 
they mean," he mused. 

"I am glad you are my friend," she said. 

She crept nearer to him and he could feel the 
sweet wamith of her. In her face close to his face 
was the faint pink of a mountain rose. A great 
thrill of longing mastered him for a moment. He 
was saving her from herself, but she did not know 
it. She was his to protect They were there 
alone. Fate that had wrecked so much had sent 
them together and with his hands clenched he 
was thankful. Below them rivers of sunlight 
and the night's darkness stained the thousands of 
pygmy fields. The heart of summer was drunk 
with love and coming motherhood. Aurelia gaz- 
ing into the distance was lost in a long banished 
dream and she stirred sli^tly as a plant might 
stir when unfuriing itsleaves. 

"Below off over those miles and miles where 
cities lie I was dying of loneliness," she whispered, 
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"Don't you ever want to go back?" 

"Never!" 

As she spoke she looked at him. 

"Do you?" she asked. 

"I try not to." 

She looked at him again. Her eyes were ten- 
der but as yet she had not solved that hunger in 
his voice. 

It was the man who spoke. He thought she was 
trying to be brave. "Poor little woman," he said. 
For the first time he had spoken the words so often 
in his thoughts. And the woman who had been 
weary so long let her head sink to his. 

They never spoke of love, but he was growing 
to love her. She was different from all the 
women he had loved — she needed him absolutely, 
entirely. As for Aurelia, a second youth came 
back to her. The groups under the pine trees 
heard her sing sometimes when she passed them. 
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"She is the sad lady no longer," they s^d. Sit- 
ting there in the sun waiting for miracles, they 
marvelled that this tale made for sheltered, hap- 
pier places could spring to life under the frozen 
mountains. The months flew by and August died 
in cold winds. The last birds left and the few 
stunted oaks and beeches shed their leaves. Now 
the mountains took on a purple bloom and the sky 
turned from blue to silver. At twilight armies 
of shimmering mailed men rode through the clouds 
to the black fields of diamond stars. All Gruns- 
dale but the peasants put on furs and sought the 
hotel fires. 

"It's almost over," the boy said to her on one 
of tibeir walks. "Another month and the place 
closes for the winter. The snows cut off the 
food supplies. There are no trains after Octo- 
ber." 

"I do not want to leave," she sighed. "Next 
year I shall build a house here and we need never 
go. You know that sheltered stretch of pines 
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near our fcmJcs. Would you like it, Jona- 
than?" 

He turned his head so that she could not see 
his face. That morning the German doctor had 
told him something Aurelia had never discovered, 
that he consulted with him every day before she 
joined him at breakfast 

"Dear little wwnan," he smiled, slipping her 
aim throu^ his. His voice broke with tender- 
ness. 

For a time they did not speak again. Their 
path was a steep one leading toward their rock. 
' Suddenly he stopped and caught his side. His 
face blanched, then flushed and he tried to hide 
it with his coat. 

Fear stabbed her. A sob came up in her throat, 
but she forced it back. She did not dare go nearer 
to him, or touch him. She sank to her knees 
alone. 

Then she began to pray as he in his misery 
crawled away from her. "Oh, my God," she 
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cried. "What have you done to us? Haven't 
I suffered enough? . . . Haven't I prayed 
for every sin I have committed? . . . You 
draped me out of misery and now you throw me 
back again. You sent him to me to make up for 
all the old pain and you want to take him away ! 
He is everything to me . . . everything 
. . . Lei me die with him." 

By-and-by she grew calmer and rising to her 
feet she hurried after him like some hunted thing. 

TTiere by the crags he was seated. His face 
was no longer distorted. The flush had gone. 
He welcomed her with his arms — ^his eyes were 
fixed on what lay below him — seeking. Then 
just as if he had heard every word of that rebel- 
lious prayer he began to console her. 

"Dear one," he said. "You must not blame 
Him — ^you must not blame God. I know His 
world seems wrong sometimes. What looks like 
bitter wrong may be preparation for another state 
of existence." 
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"I am strong bodily," she wailed. "I must 
live on and on remembering — wanting." 

"All life is wanting. TTiere is no satisfac- 
tion. Everything fades and vanishes — every- 
thing must die." 

Tears were falling from her eyes — silent tears. 

"Look at our momitains," he said. "I think 
they give us a sense of inward peace because they 
seem to reach something beyond us." 

"My motmtains !" her voice was growing 
clearer. 

"There is only one golden key to life for peo- 
ple who long to stay in the divine order. That 
is self-forgetfulness. You must give yourself 
freely, gladly to the lesser people. The spiritual 
elements sweep through us as we go on and clear 
up the stubble and the waste places — there is noth- 
ing left to sorrow over. All sorrow is wrong." 

"I love you," she said. "I love you — ^not as I 
loved Richard — ^you are teaching me a love be- 
yond human love." 
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"Human love crucified," he said, "but merged 
into something infinitely more wonderful." 

"What is that?" she faltered. 

"Love forgetful of self — the greatest love." 

The mountains were fading, and below the 
two who clung together like an eagle and his mate 
the valley lay — a bewildering sea of .darkness 
As they gazed speechless against a rising wind, 
little lights began to appear — the fires of peasant 
hearths. 

"Aurelia, when we part as we must part one 
day, promise me you will go back to the valleys." 

"I will go," she murmured. 
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